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SMOKED ICKr » LIBATIONS * BREWER*" 

"BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENGLAND." ■ Bnton dot* 

Saturday, May 24th | Noon-Close 


HILL 

FARMSTEAD 

BREWERY 


Draught Lines Dominated By 

Hill Farmstead 

Vintage • Collaborations • Special Bottles • Guest Brews 
THIS WILL BE EPIC! 

$4 Fernet draughts everyday H 1 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


HANDMADE ITALIAN 

Fresh pasta, seafood, antipasti, fabulous Italian wine, 
cocktails & more in a casual spot on Church Street. 



PASCOLO 

RISTORANTE 

83 Church Street, Burlington / PascoloVT.ct 





A TASTE ADVENTURE: 

MOLLY STEVENS & CITIZEN CIDER 


Join Citizen Cider's Kris Nelson and cookbook author 
Molly Stevens as they introduce you to the delicious 
potential of hard cider. Molly will share some of her 
favorite cider recipes such as cider can chicken and 
ragout of VT pork and Kris will take you through a 
tasting of his finest ciders. 


SATURDAY, MAY 17TH 6-8PM 

Reserve your seat: southendkitchenvt.com/classes 

716 Pine Street, Burlington VT | 802.864.0505 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


TWO great seasons, 

ONE great price! 

SMUGGS360 


All the perks of a Winter 
season pass plus summer 
fun at our 8 pools and 
4 waterslides, use of our 
two disc golf courses, 
and good times in 
the FunZone Indoor 
Recreation Center in 
Summer and Winter - all 
at a very special price! 


danformshofes 


o© DanformShoesVT.t 
BURLINGTON 
2 CHURCH ST. 

864.7899 


SHELBURNE 

3310 SHELBURNE RD. : RTE 7 

985.3483 


FOR ALL YOUR 
SUMMER OCCASIONS 


at Lake Champlain Chocolates 


AMANDA UPRICHARD • BCBG • AIDAN MATTOX • SUSANA 
MONACO • ABS • LAUNDRY • ALICE & TRIXIE • ELLA MOSS 
ALEXIA ADMOR • AND MORE ’ S H 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com | 802.860.2220 


1.800.523.2754 • smuggs.com/skiride 
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by January 2016. Officers will be 
required to be recertified in 
Taser use annually, and will re- 
ceive special training in dealing I 
with the mentally ill. 

The bill also tightens cri- 
teria for legally firing a Taser. ® 
Current standards allow police 
to fire the stun guns when they 
believe they or someone else is at 
risk of injury. The bill says police 
can fire a Taser at people who 
are "exhibiting active ag- , 

gression or who are actively £ 

resisting in a manner that, & 
in the officer's judgment, is j 

likely to result in Injuries to 
themselves or others." 

Allen Gilbert, executive direc- 
tor of the Vermont chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, said 
the bill isn't perfect, but called It "a 
solid piece of legislation." 

Mason's mother. Rhonda Taylor of 
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THE FLY RASTA TOUR 
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30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


facing 

facts 


nil MORTALITIES 

The untimely death 
ofaWinooski 
toddler has been 
ruled a homicide 
— Vermont's second 
such tragedy in less 
than three months. 
What's going on? 


DA 


16 percent 


in the Waterbury-based coffee and beverage 
company; three months ago, it purchased a 10 
percent stake for $1.25 billion. 
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□ tweet of 
the week 

@aemersonVT 
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All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1 851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 



Mirror Mirrcr 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally ^vvned ~ Locally operated 
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feed back 


VCV IS NOT VNRC 

In an article by Paul Heintz about the 
Shumlin administration's weak commit- 
ment to cleaning up Lake Champlain, 
he states that Vermont Conservation 
Voters is an “affiliate” of the Vermont 
Natural Resources Council [Fair Game: 
“Troubled Waters," April 9], While VCV 
works closely with VNRC and concurs 
with many of its positions on environ- 
mental matters, the organization is 
independent and has a separate board of 
directors. 

Stark Biddle 

CRAFTSBURY COMMON 

Biddle is the chair of Vermont 
Conservation Voters. 


SOMETHING FISHY 

I was happy to see your article bringing 
lake fish to the attention of locavores 
[“Why a State Obsessed With ‘Local’ 
Doesn’t Eat Vermont Fish,” April 23]. 
However, I believe the case for eating 
local fish was understated. The article 
failed to mention the fish that was fea- 
tured in both photos: white perch. It's an 
invasive species, and it is more closely 
related to bass than to the beloved yellow 
perch. In some parts of the lake, it’s 
practically the only fish you can catch. 
Some old-timers curse it every time it’s 
mentioned. However, it has meaty fillets 
and is very tasty. Commercial fishermen 


were catching 100 to 200 pounds in a 
late-season day this winter. 

The price per pound steadily de- 
creased as the market was flooded from 
Canada and the Great Lakes. There are 
a lot of these fish, and they are a prob- 
lem. Developing a local market for them 
would help to control their numbers. 
It would also create a “value-added” 
industry around fishing, where the 
added value from processing the fish 
would stay in Vermont instead of going 
to a Canadian processor for pennies. 
Global fisheries are in trouble. There 
are too many people eating fish from 
the ocean. Farmed fish are of dubious 
quality and can be ecologically harm- 
ful. Contamination by mercury is a 
concern in all fish everywhere, not just 
in Vermont. Small fish such as perch are 
safer than most of the fish you buy at the 
supermarket. 

Andric Severance 

BURLINGTON 


TO KNOW THE NELSONS 

Letter writer Steve Merrill’s lack 
of compassion for Don and Shirley 
Nelson is indicative of a frightening 
societal trend in which our moral com- 
passes seem to point nowhere [Last 7: 
“Blown Away,” April 16; Feedback: “No 
Sympathy for Nelsons,” April 30], The 
Nelsons, whose moral compass is intact, 
refused to sell their land to the Vermont 
Land Trust once they discovered that 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


Green Mountain Power was orches- 
trating the sale behind the scenes. To 
Merrill, it is just about the money. But 
to the Nelsons, it was not only about 
a refusal to roll over to corporate bul- 
lying; it was about a deep love of and 
connection to the land that has been 
home to Don his whole life. When you 
walk their fields and forests with them, 
a wealth of stories emerges: stories 
about Don's childhood, about raising 
their four children, about their bond 
with the wildlife that shares the land 
with them. But now, like the wildlife, 
they have to leave because they are sick 
from the turbines. The courage and 
tenacity demonstrated by the Nelsons 
— and by Annette Smith of Vermonters 
for a Clean Environment, who worked 
tirelessly on their behalf — comes from 
the heart. But I guess you need to have 
one to recognize that. 

Suzanna Jones 

WALDEN 


also a significant number of those from 
the lower part of the scale. For them, 
clean, used and affordable is just the 
ticket. We also provide a large amount 
of free clothing (underwear is always in 
high demand!) and household items to 
those who have no money. Thanks to all 
the people who come and pay cash for 
our merchandise, we generated over 
$80,000 in revenue last year and used 
this to pay for housing, heat, food, medi- 
cal items and more. 

And to de Seife, we’re so glad you 
liked our media section. You'll be in- 
terested to know that we actually have 
tons of rare and valuable vinyl that 
we’ve been holding aside in order to 
determine how to maximize its poten- 
tial revenue. We’re going to be moving 
it out soon. Stay tuned! 

Jeanne Montross 
MIDDLEBURY 

Montross is the executive 
director of H OPE. 


SOUNDBITING COMMENTARY 

As an acquaintance of your music 
writer and with honestly no disrespect 
meant, I double-dog dare Dan Bolles 
to write an entire Soundbites without 
once talking about himself. I’ve been a 
longtime reader of Bolles’ column, and 
while I have plenty of respect for him as 
a writer, when I read the music section 
of Seven Days, it is because I want to 
know about our beautiful town’s music 
scene, not the person who is supposedly 
writing about it. I have lost count of 
how many Soundbites have begun with 
the letter “I." Consider this my friendly 
challenge. 

Raychel Severance 

BURLINGTON 


UNDERWEAR IT’S AT 

Thanks to Xian Chiang-Waren and 
Ethan de Seife for their article [“Mission; 
Economical,” April 9] — a review of area 
thrift stores. We all enjoyed reading 
their review of Retroworks, which is a 
charity resale store in Middlebury that 



department stores. 

While our customer base is large 
and varied, including many people 
from upper-income brackets, there is 


BOARD NEEDS TRAINING 

Excellent reporting on [“Failing 
Math: Getting to the Bottom (Line) of 
Burlington’s School Budget Crisis," May 
T\. This board needs to reckon with its 
own inexperience and undertake an ex- 
tensive program of professional devel- 
opment to understand its proper role. 

Amy Werbel 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Werbel is a farmer member of 
the Burlington School Board. 


CORRECTION 

The cover of last week’s Home & 
Garden Issue [May 7] was incor- 
rectly credited. Michael Tonn cre- 
ated the illustration. Our apologies 



edit for accuracy, length and readability. 







50 Shades of Pink 


Welcome the warm weather with 
any of our sultry Rose selections. 
Whatever your pleasure, we’re sure 
to have one for you at the right 
price. Think Pink. 

Cooler Closeouts 

Help us clear out our cooler as 
we make room for the big sale. 
We've got bargain pricing on milk, 
yogurt, tofu, and energy drinks! 

That’s Fresh! 

Join us this Saturday, 5/17, for 
a demo and discussion of fresh 
cheeses with our Cheese 
Department. These cheeses do not 
require aging and are ready 
to go right out of the gate. 
Come taste and talk l-3pm. 

This years Garage Sale will be 
raising funds for Green Mountain 
Habitat for Humanity, keeping all 
proceeds in the local community. 
Cheese Traders will happily match 
up to S3000 in donations! 

Green Mountain 

star Habitat 

"ill for Humanity' 

( Cheese trader s 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 \Rlliston Rd., So. Burlington IT 05403 

(Next lo tint Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pin 

Web & Mobile site: 




Bakery by day. Pizza by night 

Barrio Pizza 

Bakery Barrio 
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is 6 church Sfrecf, Burlington 
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SAMPLE DELICIOUS LOCAL FOODS 

from our Close to Home vendors 


Dorset St. Hannaford 
Supermarket & Pharmacy 

University Mall 
217 Dorset St. 

South Burlington, VT 05401 


Store Hours 

Sun., 7 a.m.- 11 p.m 
Mon. - Fri., 5 a.m. - ' 
Sat., 5 a.m. -11p.m. 
Pharmacy Hours 
Sun., 9 a.m. - 6 p.m 
Mon. -Fri., 8 a.m.-. 
Sat., 9 a.m. -7 p.m. 


Store (802) 863-6311 
Pharmacy (802)863-1378 


GIVEAWAYS 

Coupons good for $2 OFF Close to Home products 


(Must be 18 or older to enter. No purchase neccesary. 

See store for details. Drawing to be held Monday, May 26) 


ENTER FOR A CHANCE TO WIN 

a Close to Home gift basket, 
valued at $150! (2 lucky winners) 


iscove 


what's in your own backyard. 
Some of your favorite foods 
are grown or made just 
around the corner. 


Close to 
Home Event! 

Saturday, May 17 r 
11 a.m. ■ 3 p.m. 
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SPRING 

MOVE OUT 

PROJECT 

books • clothes • furniture • kitchenware • & more! 



swap or trash at 
two locations: 

• loomis street 
• lower buell street 

THURSDAY, MAY 22 
1 1:00 am - 3:00 pm 



FEATURING 

DARK STAR ORCHESTRA 

Continuing the Grateful Dead Concert Experience 

1 - DAY TICKET: $30 (FRIDAY OR SATURDAY) 

2- DAYTICKET: $50 

STAY THE WEEKEND 

FROM JUST $133 PP/PN BASED ON 2 PEOPLE 
For 2-nights lodging in the Stateside Hotel and 2-days 
of access to the festival. 


TICKETS G LODGING: 

jaypeakresort.com/JeezumCrow 


Perfect Gifts for the 

Class of 2014 



AT THE NEW 

STATESIDE 

AMPHITHEATER 


NELSON & 


ofTHEREAL 

AMY HELM &THEi 
HANDSOME 
- STRANGERS 

^ THE JAY FARRAR DUO 

BRONZE RADIO RETURN LUCID 

THE AEROLITES THE BLIND OWL BAND 

, RICKREDINGTON 
f ANDTHELUV 
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FOOD 









tH ursday 15 

Back to the Land 


fridayl6& Saturday 17 

StePto it 
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r ising Stars 


Pathways to Well Being 

Warmly Welcomes 
Our New Practitioners 



Marni Adhikari Emily Irwin Tiffany Silliman 
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W ith Election Day less than six 
months away, the Vermont 
GOP appears to be a party 
without a plan. 

On Tuesday, one of its brightest pros- 
pects, Rep. HEIDI SCHEUERMANN (R-StOWe), 
announced that after six weeks of consider- 
ation, she’d decided against challenging Gov. 
peter shumun, a two-term Democrat. 

The decision, she said, “was a very dif- 
ficult one, but it is simply not the right time 
forme.” 

“I should've started earlier," she ex- 
plained. “People talked to me about this in 
the fall, and I should’ve really started con- 
sidering it more seriously and thoughtfully 
at that point. I just couldn't put together 
the effort that I think I really needed to 
put together in order to take on this kind of 
challenge.” 

That’s precisely the problem any candi- 
date would face this late in the game. It used 
to be that one could bide one's time until the 
end of the legislative session before gearing 
up for the fall election. 

But these days, campaigns are compli- 
cated and costly aflairs. It's hard to find 
experienced staffers, lock down donors, 
plan advertising campaigns and personally 
prepare to take on one of the most talented 
politicians in recent Vermont history. 

If he hasn't already, that’s what scott 
milne will soon find out The day before 
Scheuermann staged her exit, the scion of 
a prominent Republican family and presi- 
dent of Barre-based Milne Travel said he’s 
“dunking seriously of a [gubernatorial] run, 
but will not decide until [the June 12] filing 
deadline.” 

Milne sent that note from North Africa, 
where he’s currently traveling — and where 
he's not, presumably, working on debate 
prep or cold-calling potential donors. On 
paper, the Pomfret resident sounds like a 
great candidate, but if he’s serious, he’ll soon 
learn that it’s pretty tough to go from zero to 
60 in the political arena. 

Yet to make up their minds are two more 
potential candidates: former state auditor 
and senator randy brock, the party’s 2012 
nominee, and retired Wall Street executive 
bruce lisman. Perennial candidate emily 
peyton is the only declared runner in the 
GOP race — and party officials say they 
won’t give her the nomination. 

It's entirely possible that Vermont 
Republicans have some grand plan to fake 
out the opposition before unveiling their 
master candidate. But it seems more likely 
they’re utterly disorganized and devoid of 
any real strategy. 

david Sunderland, the Vermont GOP’s 
recendy elected chairman, says he’s “confi- 
dent there will be a candidate.” And he's not 


worried about whoever it is starting so late. 

“People have announced earlier before," 
he says, “but I think nobody really pays 
attention to gubernatorial campaigns and 
there’s not much real campaigning before 
the legislative session ends.” 

Sunderland says he’s “disappointed” that 
Scheuermann bowed out, but he under- 
stands her decision. 

“It’s a daunting task to consider, run- 
ning for governor,” he says. "There are so 
many things that need to all line up, in terms 
of professional responsibilities, personal 
responsibilities, funding and staffing a 
campaign." 

Exacdy. And that’s the problem. 

Vice Squad 

Speaking of non-elections, Vermont 
Democratic Party higher-ups have been 
beating the bushes in search of a more 
prominent candidate for lieutenant gover- 
nor than john bauer, the sole D in the race. 

Montpelier rumormongering has fo- 
cused on Vermont Deputy Transportation 
Secretary sue minter, a former Waterbury 
state rep and Irene recovery czar. But Minter 
says she's absolutely not challenging Lt. Gov. 
phil scott, the two-term Republican. 



DAVID SUNDERLAND 


“I'm very happy in the job I do,” she says. 
“I love serving Vermonters and VTRANS, 
and that’s where I’m going to be staying." 

Others mentioned for the gig — Sen. 
claire ayer (D-Addison), Sen. ginny Lyons 
(D-Chittenden) and Rep. kesha ram 
(D-Burlington) — all say they, too, are stay- 
ing put. 

“No,” Ayer says. “I’ve been asked, but so 
has almost everybody else.” 

Complicating the candidate recruit- 
ment was last week's announcement that 
the Vermont Progressive Party will make 
a serious bid for the seat. Its candidate? 
Verdant Power chief technology officer dean 
corren, who spent eight years representing 
Burlington in the Vermont House during 
the 1990s. Corren briefly served as outreach 
director for then-congressman bernie 

SANDERS. 

“I think this is one of the most exciting 
times since I’ve been involved in Vermont 
and Vermont politics," he says. "I think we're 
on the verge of doing things we’ve been talk- 
ing about for many decades — tilings the 
people want and the politicians are catching 
up with.” 


Like Bauer, Corren’s hoping to qualify 
for public financing, which could provide 
his campaign with up to $200,000 to take on 
Scott. And like Bauer, Corren says he plans 
to stay in the race even if he doesn't qualify 
for the money by the June 12 deadline. 

That creates a real disincentive for any 
top-tier Dem to give up a safe seat to run for 
LG. In the right conditions, a well-financed 
Democrat with strong part)' support could 
probably defeat Scott But if lefties split their 
votes between a Democrat and Progressive, 
it just ain’t gonna happen. 

And something tells me the Dems won’t 
want to cede this one to the Progs. 

School Daze 

You gotta admire Shumlin’s chutzpah. 

Just two days after his school gover- 
nance reform lost big in the legislature, he 
had this to say on Monday at his first press 
conference since Saturday’s adjournment: 
“I am thrilled that we got our entire educa- 
tion package that I proposed two years ago 
through the legislature. I would suggest that 
that’s unprecedented.” 

Speaking at the Vermont Student 
Assistance Corporation’s Winooski head- 
quarters, Shumlin ticked through his educa- 
tion policy achievements of the just-finished 
biennium: universal pre-kindergarten, dual 
enrollment, free breakfast and lunch for low- 
income students, and a scholarship program 
for math and science students who pledge to 
stick around Vermont after graduating. 

“You know, we got the package through," 
he said. “And to me, that’s a big deal.” 

A big deal, indeed. But there were a 
couple of big elephants in the room, too. 

One of them was higher-education 
funding. Surrounding Shumlin at the press 
conference were officials from the Vermont 
State Colleges, University of Vermont and 
VSAC — all of whom pretty much got stifled 
in next year’s state budget. 

All three institutions came to the table 
asking for a 3 percent appropriation in- 
crease. In January, Shumlin recommended 
a 2 percent hike that would start halfway 
through the budget year (translation: a 1 
percent increase). In the end, the legislature 
approved a mere 0.5 percent bump. 

How did the higher-ed officials in at- 
tendance feel about that? VSC chancellor 
tim donovan stepped up to the podium to 
answer the question. 

“Be good,” Shumlin cautioned him with 

“Til try,” Donovan said. 

“We have, over the course of 30 years, 
had a steady decline in [public] support for 
higher education in the state,” the chancel- 
lor said. “We’re 49th in the country. And 
we’re far enough in 49th that a 50 percent 
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increase in funding to the state colleges, the 
university and VSAC would raise us from 
49th to 47th. So we have a lot of work to do." 

The lack of public investment, Donovan 
said, “is a very significant factor in our 
lower-than-average college continuation 
rates in the state.” 

The other elephant in the room was 
school governance. Other than addressing 
opiate addiction, Shumlin’s biggest priority 
this legislative session was to take on rising 
property taxes, which have been fueled by 
increasing school costs and declining stu- 
dent enrollment. 

After Tax Commissioner mary peterson 
projected a possible seven-cent increase in 
the statewide property tax last December, 
Shumlin urged voters to “scrutinize’’ local 
school budgets and called on the legislature 
to address the situation. 

The House did — eventually. After three 
months of debate, it voted two weeks ago to 
consolidate Vermont’s 273 school districts 
into roughly 50 “education districts" over 
the course of six years. But the Senate wasn’t 
interested in mandatory consolidation, fear- 
ing it would inevitably result in a loss of local 
control and the closure of local schools. 

It’s hard to say whether voters this fall 
will be more pissed off about rising property 
taxes or the threat of school consolidation, 
but the politically astute governor seemed 
to have his eye on both possibilities. He 
kept urging the legislature to do something 
— something! — but was careful not to tie 
himself to any one proposal. 

In the end, Shumlin got nothing. 
Nothing! 

As the legislature prepared to adjourn 
Saturday, his education secretary, rebecca 
holcombe, and education adviser, aly 
Richards, scurried around the Statehouse 
trying to salvage a fig leaf of reform. But 
House Republicans refused to suspend the 
rules to take up the last-minute measure. 

In his closing remarks to the House, 
Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown) ac- 
knowledged the failure, but saluted the 
legislature’s “willingfness] to try.” 

“The conversation was worth having" 
Smith said. “And we’re going to need to have 
that conversation in the future, because we 
need to do better by our kids.” 

Shumlin, too, now seems to be all about 
the conversation. He used the C-word at 
least six times Monday answering questions 
about that other C-word: Consolidation. 

“None of us thought that we had the 
magic solution and that we were gonna 
come out of this legislative session with the 
perfect answer," he said. “Most of us expect 
to have that conversation going forward, to 
build consensus.” 

Whether a conversation will be enough 
for Vermont voters remains to be seen. 
Vermont League of Cities and Towns 
executive director steve Jeffrey seems to 
be hoping for more. In an unusually harsh 
statement, Jeffrey criticized lawmakers 
Tuesday for failing to take on rising prop- 
erty taxes and, instead, mandating new 


spending, such as universal pre-K. 

“The [VLCT] calls on voters to hold their 
state leaders accountable during the 2014 
election process,” Jeffrey said, suggesting 
that voters “make reducing state education 
property taxes the paramount campaign 
issue of this election." 

Media Notes 

Last week we reported that, halfway 
through its fiscal year, Vermont Public 
Radio is $255,000 — or 10 percent — behind 
its membership revenue projections. The 
situation, caused by an unsuccessful invest- 
ment in direct mail and a 13 percent short- 
fall in major giving prompted the station 
to schedule an additional pledge drive this 
summer — in hopes of scaring up $300,000 

When we asked VPR president robin 
turnau last Tuesday whether any staff 
would be departing over the financial 
snafu, she said no. But on Friday, according 
to a memo obtained by Seven Days, vice 
president for development and marketing 
brendan kinney informed the staff that, “dan 
palow has submitted, and I have accepted, 
his letter of resignation as director of devel- 
opment operations.” 

According to his online biography, 
Palow’s responsibilities include "manag- 
ing direct-mail campaigns, maintaining 
VPR's member database, and leading the 
underwriting, membership and events 
staff.” Palow did not return a call seeking 

Asked why she hadn’t mentioned 
Palow's departure previously, TUmau said, 
“When we spoke last week, those were the 
circumstances.” 

In other public media news, the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting’s 
inspector general last week recommended 
that Vermont Public Television face sanc- 
tions for failing to comply with federal 
open meetings law. Inspector general 
mary mitchelson has been investigating an 
anonymous allegation that VPT’s board of 
directors held at least 22 meetings behind 
closed doors. 

In a 20-page report, Mitchelson wrote 
that the meetings were closed for valid rea- 
sons, but were not properly documented or 
publicized. It’s now up to CPB upper man- 
agement whether and how to sanction VPT. 

Lastly, there’s a new boss at Seven Days. 
Veteran reporter and editor matthew roy 
started Monday as the paper's news editor. 
He comes to Seven Days from the Norfolk- 
based Virginian-Pilot, where he spent more 
than 13 years — the last four leading a team 
of seven reporters covering Virginia Beach, 
population 449,628. The Rhode Island 
native replaces jeff good, who left the paper 
last month after a brief tenure. 

“Matthew got his start in journalism 
here in New England, and he's been want- 
ing to come back for a while,” says Seven 
Days coeditor and publisher paula routly. 
“He’ll bring fresh eyes and ears to Vermont 
news.”© 



Wondering what’s happening 
in health reform? 


Come see for yourself 
in Burlington 


MARATHON 
VIP SEATING 

5EE THE MARATHON SUNDAY MAY 25 
FROM THE BEST SEATS IN TOWN-THE PATIO 
AT LEUNIG'S. $50 PER PERSON INCLUDES 
TWO COURSE BRUNCH, TWO COCKTAILS, 
CAPPUCCINO, TAX AND TIP. 
CALLB02-863-3759TO BOOK A TABLE. 


5DTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 

Bread S Puppet Theater 

"BIROCATCHER IN HELL" 

Friday, May 16 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Recommended tor ages J3+ 

-.l ll'i,, ,:*:iii5.i lj 

www.flynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn ioday! ^ _ 


FLYNN pres 


(comcast. 


Thursday, May 29 

First Congregational Church, 38 S. Winooski Ave. 
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Two Green Mountain Care Board events: 

Ask questions and have your comments heard. 


1-4 pm: Special Green Mountain Care Board Meeting 

Hear about local health reform efforts from Fletcher Allen, 
UVM, Community Health Center, HowardCenter, 
Visiting Nurse Association. 


6-7:30 pm: Forum: Understanding the Cost of 

Health Insurance g 

Learn what drives the cost of health insurance from insurers, ™ 
consumer advocates, and other Vermont experts. g 


✓^.VERMONT 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CARE BOARD 


For more information, call 802.828.2177 
Or visit www.gmcboard.vermont.gov 




local matters 

Can Burlington’s 
Numbers Guy Solve the 
School Budget Problem? 



by ALiCiA FREESE 

B urlington City Hall was locked 
and dark last Friday at 7 a.m., 
except for one corner office. 
Under shelves of plastic bind - 
ers toiled a talk lean man in a short- 
sleeved lavender dress shirt. On his 
desk, a bowl of pistachios suggested that 
this early-rising bureaucrat has a soft 
spot for snacks. 

Bob Rusten, 63, is Burlington’s chief 
administrative officer. Formerly called 
“city treasurer," the post is hardly glamor 
ous. It entails organizing elections, field- 
ing public records requests and, appar - 
ently, workingungodly hours. But when 
Mayor Miro Weinberger filled the seat, he 
described it as, “in many ways, the most 
important appointment I have to make.” 

Case in point: Rusten’s predeces 
sor, Jonathon Leopold, hatched the 
financing plan that led to the Burlington 
Telecom scandal. 

If you care about your tax bill, you 
should keep an eye on the man with 
the tuft of curly white hair who vaguely 
resembles “Seinfeld”’s Kramer. Rusten’s 
the keeper of the city coffers — monitor- 
ing spending and revenue each week — 
and he manages day-to-day operations 
at city hall. He’s in the midst of drawing 
up next year’s city budget and will likely 
8 play a key role in addressing the under - 
j> funded pension system. 

< Now Rusten’s got a new math prob - 

g lem: Two weeks ago, Weinberger dis - 
2 patched him to restore fiscal order in 
the Burlington School District, which 
has been miscalculating budgets and 
v running deficits for several years. 

Fj The arrangement is temporary — 

9 Rusten will provide oversight to the 
5 district’s business office for the next two 
g fiscal years — and still not totally de 
fined. Rusten said he’ll have to delegate 
some of his current city hall duties, but 
j£ the agreement stipulates that the school 
o district bear any costs associated with 
w his absence. 

vi Rusten was deputy city manager for 
South Burlington when Weinberger 
first noticed him. The two cities had 
been feuding over how to divvy up man- 
P agement of — and revenue from — the 
5 Burlington International Airport. 

< Rusten helped broker an agreement, 
° but Weinberger was hating trouble 
2 holding up Burlington’s end of the 


bargain. Preoccupied with what he de - 
scribed as more pressing “wildfires to 
put out," the mayor said, “we struggled 
to meet some of the time commitments." 
The wiry municipal manager “held 
our feet to the fire, but did so politely,” 
Weinberger recalled, and it worked. 

The mild-mannered Rusten will 
need comparable skills walking into 
the Burlington school system’s central 
office. His boss has publicly called for 
the ouster of the woman who runs it 
— Superintendent Jeanne Collins. And 
while the school board welcomed the 
offer and said it’s looking forward to a 
“collaborative” arrangement, more cyn- 
ical observers have likened the move to 
a coup that will give the mayor greater 
control over school finances. 

Rusten has negotiated such politically 
charged situations before. He took the 
deputy job in South Burlington in part 
because he had “tremendous respect" 
for then-city manager Sandy Miller. The a 
city council later fired Miller, leaving z 
Rusten to take his mentor’s spot. 

“It was a difficult period for Bob,” 
recalled South Burlington’s finance of- 
ficer, Sue Dorey. “Neither one of them 
saw it coming.” Pam Mackenzie, who 
now chairs the city council, said Rusten 
“acted with significant integrity" when 
he agreed to serve as city manager on an 

“The easy decision in that kind of sit- 
uation would be to say, ‘Well, I’m out of 
here,’ Mackenzie continued. “The hard 
decision is to recognize if you leave, 
you have left behind all the employees 
who count on your leadership to move 
forward.” 

“I wasn’t comfortable with the pro - 
cess in terms of what had happened 
to Sandy Miller,” Rusten explained to 
Seven Days on Friday. But he didn’t feel 
comfortable abdicating his responsi - 
bility to the city and its staff, either. “I 
needed a paycheck, as well,” he added. 

During that period, “Bob really drove 
the bus,” Dorey said. But by the time 


Weinberger beckoned in May of 2013, 
South Burlington had found a perma - 
nent city manager. Rusten left for the 
bigger city, which was then four years 
into trying to fix the finances around 
Burlington Telecom. 

The man who will be sc hooting the 
district on proper accounting practices 
didn’t graduate college. Rusten spent the 
first 10 years of his professional life on 
the factory floors of steel and paper mills 
in Pennsylvania, where he grew up. He 
moved to southern Vermont in 1988, set- 
tling with his wife, Susan, and two sons 
in Halifax. 

After running his own consulting 
business, Rusten, a Democrat, got elected 
to the House of Representatives while 
lawmakers were trying to overhaul the 
state's education funding system. He 
quickly entered the fray, joining a group 
that dubbed itself the "Gang of 10.” The 


five Democrats and five Republicans all 
represented what were referred to as gold 
towns — places with ski resorts or other 
business that brought in a lot of tax rev - 
enue and stood to lose from a spread-the- 
wealth approach to education financing. 

Dick Marron, a Republican who 
chaired the House Ways and Means 
Committee on which Rusten served, 
described him as a “blue dog Democrat.” 

In Montpelier, Rusten eschewed 
political drama, opting for a diplomatic 
approach to policy making. “I never saw 
him lose his cool,” recalls Senator Kevin 
Mullin, then a Republican represents - 
tive and another member of the Gang 
of 10. “He was a real gentleman, always 
trying to solve problems, and he was 
very methodical in his approach.” 

Gaye Symington, the Democratic 
minority leader at the time, also praised 
Rusten’s attention to detail. But, she 
noted, "He was a pain in the neck some - 
times because he was so process-ori 
ented, and sometimes in the legislature 
that was inconvenient.” 

Nonetheless, Rusten played a major 
role in drafting Act 68 — the second of 
two laws that established the current 


Howwill Bq B Rusten contend wit H fHe scHool dist Rict’s 
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education funding system. Rep. Ann 
Manwaring described him as one of 
an elite few who actually understands 
how the financing formula works. She 
took Rusten’s seat when, after 10 years 
in the legislature, he stepped down to 
take a job as Wilmington town manager. 
Reflecting on that decision, Rusten said 
he preferred policy to politics. 

Thomas Consolino, who chaired the 
Wilmington selectboard when Rusten 
was town manager, described him as 
“very frugal.” He spent four years in 
that job before joining Miller in South 
Burlington in 2010. 

In his current seat, Rusten works 
under the radar, but he’s still had a hand 
in some high-profile decisions. “Their 
finances have really improved,” Dorey 
said. "And I know a lot of that has to do 
with the mayor, but I also know that in 
the background, a lot of it has to do with 
Bob.” 

The tax increase that voters ap- 
proved in March? “I’m out there being 
the spokesperson," Weinberger said. 
“But it was certainly his project.” 


Under his supervision, city spending 
has become more regimented, Rusten 
said, pointing to what’s known as the 
pooled cash fund. “We have segregated 
money into different bank accounts. We 
have a much more formalized process if 
people are borrowing money that will 
cross fiscal years. That borrowing has to 
be approved by city council, and we have 
promissory notes that are very clear 
about when it will be paid off, how it will 
be paid off, with what interest rate." 

Rusten also prides himself on making 
city financial data more transparent, 
citing the monthly reports he provides 
the city' council’s finance board. Council 
President Joan Shannon, who sits on 
that board, described him as “really 
responsive to whatever we ask him for.” 
She described his “just-the-focts” style as 
radically different than that of his prede- 
cessor. “[Leopold] had strong opinions, 
and he would share those opinions. I 
think Bob holds his opinions closer to his 
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Winners and Losers 
of the 2014 
Legislative Session 

By PAuL HEinTz 

E very now and then. Seven Days takes stock of who’s ahead and 
who’s behind in Vermont politics. Now that the legislature has 
adjourned, it’s time to tally the session’s biggest winners and 
losers. Here's how it looks: 


Politics 
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done: from universal pre-kin- 
dergarten to toxic regulation 
to a (slower than originally proposed) 
minimum-wage hike. His speaking roles 
at numerous Shumlin press conferences 
confirmed the administration views 
him as indispensible. r unn Er-u P winn Er S: 
SEn. tim aSHE (D/P -Chittenden), whose 
portfolio as Finance Committee chair - 
man vastly expanded to include health 
care reform and education, and SEn. 


dicK mazia (D-Grand Isle), who won an 
epic pissing match with Shumlin over 
banning handheld cellphone use while 
driving. 


CoV. PEtEr SHumlln —After a tough 
summer and fall reckoning with anun - 
happy neighbor and a malfunctioning 
health insurance exchange, the second- 
term gov couldn’t afford a rocky legis- 
lative session. He largely avoided 
one. By focusing on opiate 
addiction, Shumlin earned 
praise from all political 
quarters — not to men - 
tion national headlines. 

By keeping his legisla - 
tive agenda modest and 
avoiding confrontation 
with legislators, he 
walked out of an election- 
year session with few seal 
Gun r iGHt s — For the second year in 
a row, gun rights groups put the kibosh 
on any substantive changes to Vermont’s 
practically 
nonexistent 
firearm 
laws. They 
killed Burlington’s 
three voter-approved 
charter-change proposals, 
including mandatory gun locks. (With 
two months remaining in the session. 
House Speaker Shap Smith claimed 
there wasn't enough time to debate 
them.) And they watered down a mea - 
sure meant to keep firearms away from 
those accused of domestic abuse. Gun- 
control advocates are hoping to require 
universal background checks next ses - 
sion. We'll see how that goes! 


chief of staff to Senate President Pro lenge Shumlin for governor, but the 
Tern John Campbell (D-Windsor) dis - Stowe Republican effectively elevated 


3 


iguished herself last 
whipping the pro tern’s office 
shape. This 


own — deftly managing 
the Senate’s competing 
egos and keeping the 
body on track, all while 
downplaying her own 
essential role. It’ll be a 
huge loss to Campbell and 
his colleagues if rumors of 
her departure turn out to be true. 


her role in the political discourse 
Scheuermann 
learned what U.S. Sen. 
Bernie Sanders (I-Vt.) 
knows all too well: 
When you threaten to 
run for higher office, 
reporters pay a lot more 
attention to you. 


VErmont Public int Er ESt 
rESE arc H Grou P — After 
suffering an early defeat over 
campaign- finance reform, VP IRG’s 
tHE Solar industry —Recognizing the policy agenda caught fire. The group 
complicated politics of renewable energy played a major role in passing Vermont’s 

inVermont, solar boosters worked quickly sorta-first-in-the-nation GMO labeling 
this winter to pass legislation expanding law, led the charge on toxic -chemical 


-metering program. Before 
opposition could coalesce and bog down 
the bill, the legislature raised the cap on 
how much electricity 
utilities must accept 
from home owners 
nd business 
owners who 
generate it and 
sell it back to 
the grid. 


egulation and played a role in expand - 
ing net metering. Executive director 
Paul Burns got the recognition he de - 
served at last week’s GMO bill-signing 
ceremony on the Statehouse steps. 

KEVin mullln — Who would’ve thought 
that a Rutland Republican would 
become one of the most effective mem- 
bers ofVermonfsDemocratic Senate? 
But this session, the economic develop - 
: chairman got the job 
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the business community — As evidence of 
their persecution, Vermont's business 
lobbyists point to the state’s minimum- 
wage hike, the unionization of child- and 
home-care workers, Vermont Health 
Connect and single-payer. But it wasn't 
all bad news this session. The business 
community killed paid sick leave and 
prevailing wage legislation, whittled 
down the toxic-chemical bill and passed 
a $5 million economic development 
package. Most importantly, Shumlin kept 
Democratic legislators from raising most 
broad-based taxes. 


opiate focus — Shumlin memorably 
launched the session with the declara- 
tion that Vermont was in the midst of a 
“full-blown heroin crisis.” The legislature 
took action: providing funding to reduce 
waiting lists at drug-treatment centers, 
diverting low-level criminals from jail to 
treatment, and stiffening penalties for traf- 
fickers and those con- 
victed of drug-fueled 
, crimes. But within a 
month of Shumlin's 
State of the State ad- 
dress, lawmakers had 
ostly moved on — and 
n innovative ideas 
re contemplated. 



campaign for Vermont — Bruce Lisman's 
political advocacy group pledged to be a 
major presence at the Statehouse this year. 
It wasn't. But Campaign for Vermont can 
claim one notable victory, a new ethics 
panel in the House, which will monitor 
potential conflicts of interest, and new 
rules requiring House members to disclose 
their employers and paid board service. 


mill 


SINGLE-PAYER — Yes, 

we know. The real 
debate over how to 
finance and imple- 
ment Shumlin’s 
single-payer health 

'til next year. But eve 
without any details ti 
dissect, Shumlin’s fellov 
Democrats spent plenty 
of time this session agonizing o\ 
arguing about — what those details will 
look like. Can Shumlin keep his party 
united around its holy grail of public 
policy? We’ll see. 





property tax relief — Shumlin and House 
Democrats talked a big game this ses- 
sion about reining in school spending, 
but they had nothing to show for it by 
the fall of the gavel, runner-up loser: 

SENATE EDUCATION COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DICK 

mccormack (D-Windsor), who stood in 
the way of meaningful reform. His excuse 
that his committee lacked the time to 
weigh the House’s school district consoli- 
dation plan was kind of lame, given that it 
didn’t exactly sneak up on him. 



house republicans — There was no short- 
age of issues an effective minority party 
could have used to divide and conquer 
Shumlin and his Democratic allies. But 
House Republicans once again proved 
themselves inept and irrelevant this 
year. Their sole tactical victory came 
in the session's closing days when they 
capitalized on a procedural error to 
scuttle a heftier minimum-wage hike. 




lake champlain — Yet again, Shumlin 
and the legislature punted on cleaning 
up the state's rivers and its biggest lake. 
Environmentalists criticized the admin- 
istration’s latest plan to reduce phospho- 
rous pollution and failed to convince the 
legislature to fund mitigation programs. 

RUNNER-UP LOSER: SENATE NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND ENERGY COMMITTEE CHAIR BOB HARTWELL 

(D-Bennington), whose skepticism about 
the role of humans in climate change may 
cost him his chairmanship next year. 


the press — This was one of the 
least dramatic legislative sessions in 
recent memory. That was good news 
for Shumlin and his majority part)' 
Democrats, but bad news for those of us 
writing about the news. ® 


Contact: paul@sevendaysvt.cc 
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local matters 


Vermont Has More 
Addicts Than It Can 
Treat, So Why Are 
Inpatient Facilities 
Losing Revenue? 



by MARk DAviS 

J ack Duffy’s friends assume his 
business is booming. After all, 
he runs Vermont's largest inpa- 
tient addiction treatment facil - 
ity — Valley Vista in Bradford — at a time 
when the state has garnered national 
headlines for its commitment to fighting 
opiate addiction. 

But after three decades, Duffy’s busi- 
ness has never been on shakier ground. 
He recently laid off about 8 percent of his 
staff in response to a $588,000 revenue 
reduction, the source of which is his big- 
gest customer — the State of Vermont. 

Duffy isn’talone. Officials at Vermont’s 
two other big residential treatment 
homes for drug addicts, Serenity House 
in Wallingford and Maple Leaf Farm in 
Underhill, are also struggling with state 
funding cuts. Serenity House is down 
$100,000 in a $1.8 million budget. Maple 
Leaf lost $200,000 on a $4.2 million 

What’s going on? The Vermont 
Department of Health has in the past 
year effectively halved the number of 
days it pay for addicts to stay in the three 
facilities, from 20 to 30 days to roughly 
15 days. 

The state has a ready explanation: 
Experts say 15 days provides adequate 
care, and assistance in excess of that can 
be done just as effectively — and more 
affordably — in outpatient programs. 
Moreover, the state says, treatment facil 
ides can help a larger number of addicts 
if they turn over beds quicker. 

Previously, the health department 
says, it essentially wrote blank checks to 
the clinics for unnecessarily long stays. 
Now the department requires facilities 
to offer substantial evidence to justify 
extending a patient’s stay beyond 15 
days, just as they say private insurers 
have long done. 

“That’s commonly done in the medi - 
cal world to ensure that the patients are 
getting the right amount of care, not 
too much care,” said Barbara Cimaglio, 
deputy health commissioner for alco - 
hoi- and drug-abuse programs. "We 
didn’t have any guidelines in place. 


People could stay pretty much as long 
as they wanted and there was nothing 
that looked at, ‘Are we getting the right 
amount of care? 1 This is pretty common. 
Vermont was not doing it.” 

The treatment centers say they are 
uneasy about the cutbacks, as Vermont 
has lavished attention and resources 
on its outpatient initiative — the “hub 
and spoke” system — for treating opiate 
addicts. 

For example, in November, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin cut the ribbon to celebrate the 
opening of a new outpatient methadone 
clinic in Rutland, described as a vital tool 
to combat what the governor has called 

At the ceremony, Shumlin talked 
about helping addicts and treating ad - 
diction as a disease. 

But just eight miles away, at nonprofit 
Serenity House, officials were struggling 
to cope with the state cuts without re - 
sorting to layoffs at the 28-bed facility. 

"Fifteen days, it almost seems they’re 
leaving a few minutes after they come 
in. I think longer is better in most cases,” 
said Dick Keane, president of Serenity 
House. “That gives you time to bond 
with a client and make progress.” 

The state implemented the change 

“It hit us fast and sudden,” Keane 
said. “None of us were able to adjust to 
it quickly. We're all feeling the pressure 
financially.” 

Part of the goal, Cimaglio said, was to 
free up more bed space, to allow more 
people to experience inpatient care. 

Mission accomplished. All three 
facilities report they have registered ap- 
proximately 50 percent more patients so 
far this year. 

"Every place is trying to bring in 
everybody they can,” said Bill Young, ex 
ecutive director of the nonprofit Maple 
Leaf Farm. 

Valley Vista, for example, projects that 
it will see 785 patients this year, as com - 
pared to 508 last year — a 54 percent jump. 

But that influx hasn’t brought in 
enough cash to balance their books. 


Why? The first and last days of a pa- 
tient’s stay in a treatment facility are the 
most labor intensive —and, therefore, 
the most costly. That’s when staff mem- 
bers conduct medical and psychological 
evaluations and fill out the bulk of the 
paperwork. The days in between, which 
involve fewer staffers, work out to be 
more profitable. In short, fewer clients 
staying longer equates to a more lucrative 
business model for addiction-treatment 
facilities. 

The 15-day limit is not a hard cap. 
After 12 days, the treatment center can 
appeal to the health deportment for an 
extension on behalf of a patient. Ninety 
percent of those requests get approved. 

“We really have to determine what 
is the need clinically,” Cimaglio said. 

"If they need 2 0 or 2 5 days, it will be 
approved.” 

But that doesn't tell the whole 
story, treatment providers say. Most 
of the extensions are only for a few 
days. Moreover, officials from all three 


facilities say that the appeal process 
actually often shortens the average 
patient’s stay length. Addicts are notori - 
ously anxious and fickle and often enter 
treatment programs with skepticism. 
Knowing they can only count on staying 
15 days and will have to file an appeal 
— before their time isup — prompts 
many to abandon hope and skip out early, 
according to representatives from the 
treatment facilities. 

"All of the patients have a great deal 
of anxiety about what’s going to happen 
next,” said Richard DiStefano of Valley 
Vista. "The patients short-circuit it be - 
cause they can’t deal with the anxiety.” 

The numbers appear to support 
DiStefano’s theory. Despite the success- 
ful appeal rate, the average stay length 
at the facilities is around 17 days. And, 
despite having 54 percent more clients, 
Valley Vista’s "patient days,” the number 
of days each bed is filled, are down about 
10 percent. The other programs report 
similar dips. 
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There are, of course, concerns 
beyond money — namely, that shorter 
stays will make it more difficult for 
addicts to recover. Treatment facilities 
say they have worked to condense their 
programs into the tighter time frame. 

Cimaglio said that much of the im- 
portant work — helping addicts find 
housing and jobs, and helping them 
foster better relationships with family 
and friends — takes place outside the 
facilities. Cimaglio said the numbers 
support her department's efforts. 

For the first six months under the 
new 15-day regimen, the rates at which 
addicts came back for a second or third 
stay — presumably because they re- 
lapsed — were largely unchanged from 
the prior year. 

“The driving factor is, ‘What is the 
needed level of care?'” Cimaglio said. 
“One could not think this is going to be 
the primary place where most people 
get treatment. The great number 
of people has always been treated 


outpatient These are folks with very 
unstable lives, and they have a lot of 
needs. Residential treatment is designed 
to take care of one piece of that.” 

But others in the drug-treatment 
community aren’t convinced. 

Chittenden County’s Rapid 
Intervention Community Court, in 
which addicts are diverted from the 
criminal justice system, sends many of 
its clients to the three residential treat- 
ment centers. 

Three RICC participants who spoke 
to Seven Days on condition of anonymity 
last February said they would have ben- 
efitted from stays longer than 15 days. 

“That’s what they say: ‘Two weeks is 
a start; it’s not enough to get anything 
accomplished,”’ said RICC’s coordinator 
Emmet Helrich, a former cop. “You’re 
[just] getting the ground rules. They’re 
telling me, ‘I wish I had more time.”’ ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Conflict Up Close: A War Photographer 
and Part-Time Vermonter Gets the Shot 



F amed American combat photo - 
journalist Robert Capa, killed 
in Southeast Asia in 1954, once 
offered a much-quoted piece 
of advice to his colleagues and succes - 
sors: “If your photographs aren’t good 
enough, you’re not close enough." 

Robert Nickelsberg, who regards 
Capa as one of his heroes, does get 
close enough. In a recently published 
book that chronicles 25 years of war in 
Afghanistan, the 100-plus photos taken 
by this part-time V ermont resident rate 
as better than good enough. 

Afghanistan: A Distant War includes 
the requisite combat shots, but it’s 
Nickelsberg’s portraits of individual 
Afghans that make this beautifully as - 
sembled compilation especially memo - 
rable. Many of Nickelsberg's pictures 
are imbued with a certain tenderness 
— an unexpected and ironic quality in 
a volume focused on the unending vio - 
lence afflicting a tortured country. 

A 1972 graduate of the University 
of Vermont, Nickelsberg summers in 
an unheated Charlotte house that his 
parents bought decades ago. He and his 
wife, photo editor Crary Pullen, live the 
rest of the year in Brooklyn’s Cobble Hill 

Much of the time, however, 
Nickelsberg is away on assignments. He 
worked for 12 years in Time magazine’s 
Delhi bureau, making frequent forays 
as a contract photographer to Iraq, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and other unsta - 
ble places. Earlier, he got “close enough" 
to the wars in Central America. 

It’s a dangerous profession, 
Nickelsberg acknowledges during an 
interview in his apartment on a tranquil, 
leafy street across the river from the ca- 
cophonous canyons of lower Manhattan. 
Nickelsberg says the shadow of death 
has brushed him “several times,” and 
he has seen numerous friends fall dead 
as collateral damage in conflicts they 
had been covering. “A lot of it depends 
on chance,” Nickelsberg reflects. “It's a 
matter of where you are, or aren’t, at a 
certain moment.” 

Starting in 1988, he traveled clandes- 
tinely to Afghanistan via the mountain - 
ous tribal areas of neighboring Pakistan. 
With mujahideen chaperones who 
Nickelsberg describes as “clever and 
relentless,” he scrambled to avoid rocket 
fire from Soviet Mi-24 attack helicopters. 


The earliest image in Nickelsberg’s book, 
from May 1988, shows a smiling Afghan 
soldier clasping the hand of a Soviet 
soldier who’s perched in the turret of 
a flower-bedecked tank and appears 
happy to be pulling out of the country 
that the Red Army invaded in 1979. 
There follows a chronological sequence 
of shots of the convulsive civil warfare in 
Afghanistan that culminated in the 1994 
takeover by the Taliban. 

The world pretty much forgot about 
that landlocked, arid land for the next 
several years. But Nickelsberg regularly 
returned to Afghanistan, trying to take 
photos of the country’s new rulers, 
who forbade all photography. Equally 
camera-shy were the Arab militants 
who had fought alongside the Taliban 
and other Islamist warriors to oust the 
Soviets and the government they had 
installed. 

Nickelsberg describes the Taliban 
as “highly disciplined, extremely strict, 
very narrow-minded.” Their allies from 
Arab countries, he adds, were “not kind 
and were clearly dangerous.” These 
elements swore allegiance to Osama bin 
Laden, who plotted global jihad from 
a base in Afghanistan while under the 


There's s Till a lo I 
of In Teres Tin The kinds 
of s Tories i work on. 
file issue now is finding 
The funding To do Them. 

ROBERT niCKELSBERg 

protection of the Taliban. Bin Laden’s 
plans reached a kinetic climax in the 
September 11, 2001, attacks on New York 
and Washington, D.C. 

Less than two months after that his - 
tory-shifting day, Nickelsberg was back 
in Afghanistan, accompanying invading 
U.S. troops as they pursued bin Laden 
to a corner of the country called Tora 
Bora. The al-Qaeda leader wriggled 
away to survive for another nine years. 
His escape was the first in a series of 
failures that came to characterize the 
now-ebbing American occupation of 
Afghanistan. 

In a symmetrical tieback to its start. 


one of the last photos in A Distant War 
shows a contingent of U.S. soldiers troop 
ing out of their base in Afghanistan and 
heading home in May2013. The direct 
American combat role may be nearing 
an end, but by this point in Nickelsberg's 
book it’s clear that conflict in Afghanistan 
is going to go Oil ... and on. 

What does Nickelsberg say is caus - 
ing the longest war in U.S. history to 
conclude without a clear victory, despite 
enormous expenditures of blood and 
treasure? 

“The biggest mistake,” Nickelsberg 
suggests, "was Bush’s decision to go into 
Iraq." That invasion in 2003 diverted re- 
sources and political attention from the 
fight in Afghanistan, he says. 

“The Bush administration dropped 
their commitment,” Nickelsberg contin- 
ues. "There was a failure to read the clans, 
an overall inability to understand Afghan 
culture and traditions,” Nickelsberg says. 
“It’s a complicated, layered place. You 
can’t understand Afghanistan unless you 
understand Pakistan, and you can’t un - 
derstand Pakistan unless you understand 
India.” And the Bush administration 
lacked comprehension on each of those 
fronts, he says. 
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Nickelsberg was himself diverted 
into Iraq soon after the start of the 
war there. Working for the New York 
Times as well as Time magazine, he 
photographed Baghdad’s Firdos Square 
as American soldiers pulled down a 
statue of Saddam Hussein — a symboli- 
cally resonant act that critics of the war 
contended had been staged by U.S. pro- 
pagandists. Not so, Nickelsberg objects. 
The toppling of Saddam’s likeness in 
bronze was an authentic expression of 
many Iraqis’ detestation of their dicta - 
tor, he says. 

Nickelsberg spent parts of four years 
in Iraq, again getting "close enough” to 

So what led him to a career ut 
terly devoid of the placid pleasures 
of a second home atop a hill in the 
Champlain Valley? 

His mother was born in Germany, 
Nickelsberg relates, and growing up in 
suburban northern New Jersey, “I was 
among international people a lot of the 
time.” An interest in current affairs led 
him to major in economics and history 
at UVM, which appealed, too, because 
of his love of the outdoors. Following 
a sojourn as a ski bum in Vermont, 


Nickelsberg became interested in pho - 
tography as a way of combining a pas - 
sion for travel with his preoccupation 
with world news. 

He moved to Washington late in 
the 1970s to work for a New Jersey 
congressman and to cultivate his grow- 
ing interest in photography. Debates in 
Congress at that time over the U.S. role 
in Nicaragua and El Salvador prompted 
him to travel to those countries, where 
he worked as a freelancer. Nickelsberg 
embarked on a path that would wind 
through Brazil and Southeast Asia as 
well as over the Hindu Kush mountains 
and across the deserts of Iraq. 

Today, the troubles besetting tra - 
ditional media have forced the photo - 
journalist to venture in a new direction. 
With contracts no longer being prof - 
fered by the much-diminished Time, 
the 63-year-old Nickelsberg is working 
on spec to complete a project on domes 
tic trafficking of U.S. women. Gaining 
entree to the world these women in - 
habit and winning enough trust to take 
their pictures is “particularly difficult 
for a man,” he notes. 

Nickelsberg gained awareness of the 
domestic sex trade by accompanying 


the LAPD vice squad on surveillance 
missions in the gangland of South Los 
Angeles. “Itwasn’tfarfortheBloods 
and Crips to go from guns and drugs to 
pimping," Nickelsberg explains. 

“There's still a lot of interest in the 
kinds of stories I work on,” he says. 
“The issue now is finding the funding 
to do them.”© 

Contact: kevin@sevendaysvt.com 
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Historical footnote: Bob Nickelsberg is the 
second great combat photojournalist with 
a Vermont connection. He was preceded by 
Dana Stone, a Burlington native raised in 
Wilder and a UVM dropout who recorded the 
U.S. wars in Indochina in the!960s for CBS 
News and other outlets. Stone disappeared 
in Cambodia at age 30. He is believed to 
have been abducted and killed by Khmer 
Rouge guerri I la fighters whom he was 
hoping to photograph. Dana Stone also got 
"dose enough.’ 

Robert Nickelsberg talks about his new book, 
Afghanistan: A Distant War, at the Mount 
philo Inn in Charlotte on Friday, May 16. Wine 
and light fare served at 6:30 p.m. Lecture at 
7 p.m. Info, 42 5-333S. 
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Rusten is only one year in; the fiscal 
year 2016 budget will be the first that 
he’s seen through from start to finish, 
and he’s just now gearing up to present 
it to the city council. His superior, how - 
ever, sounds pleased. “He has been very 
collegial and fair but tough with depart- 
ment heads," Weinberger said. 

The mayor said he had "serious res - 
ervations” about offering up his CAO 
to the school district, noting, “He has a 
long list of items that we are pursuing 
that will make city government more 
efficient." Rising health insurance costs 
and the underfunded pension system are 
high on Rusten’s to-do list. 

What sealed the deal for Weinberger? 
The importance of our schools, he said. 
Also, “I believe strongly that the people 
of Burlington expect the mayor to do 
something about what is ultimately un - 
sustainable growth in property taxes,” 
Weinberger said Friday. 

How will Rusten contend with the 
school district’s problems, which range 
from recurring deficits to lackluster over- 
sight and financial controls? Rusten said 
he intends to focus on the price tag and 
steer clear of the philosophy. “Budgets 
certainly are more than just numbers. 
It’s a philosophy, it’s a road map, and I 
believe that is most appropriate with the 
school board. I believe my role is to make 
sure they can financially afford what they 
are talking about, that there’s a plan in 
place and that the numbers match up.” 

None of his former colleagues envied 
his new project — "He gets all the good 
jobs,” Consolino joked. 

"I don’t know why anyone would 
want to be entrusted with that role,” 
Mullin commented. 

But both men — and at least four 
others interviewed for this story — vol - 
unteered that they believe Rusten is 
ideally suited for the less-than-desirable 
job. Mackenzie said, “If there is anybody 
who can do that, it’s Bob.” 

It's also possible Rusten's fervor for 
detail, his integrity and his knowledge 
of education finance policy will amount 
to a bitter pill for the school district. 
Rusten has already raised questions 
about whether the district is entitled to 
a pot of money, known as payments in 
lieu of taxes, that the city has shared for 
years. Cautioning that he’s not a lawyer, 
Rusten said he has "concerns” that state 
law actually prohibits the school from 
receiving its portion, expected to total 
$1.4 million in FY 2015. 

In a district reeling from deficits, that 
line of inquiry won’t make Rusten a lot 
of friends. © 


Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Catherine 

“Cathy” 

Comstock 

1936-2014. WINOOSKI 

77, passed away May 12. 
2014, in St. Albans. Vt. She 
was born July 3, 1936, in 
Fairhaven, Vt., to Harold 
and Evelyn (Scibner) 
Lafayette. Predeceased 
by her husband. Richard, 
she was a beloved mother 
who proudly raised her 10 
children. 

Left to cherish her 
memory are her 10 children 
and their spouses: June 
(Lou), Richard (Bonnie), 
Neva, Neil (Robyn), 

Brenda, MaryLou (John). 
Carl (Sonya), Diane, Lori 
(Cricket), and Evelyn 
(Francis). 

Cathy is predeceased 
by brothers Sonny and 
Edward and is survived by 
brother Andrew and sister 
Theresa, as well as many 
grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren and many 

bers and friends. Cathy 
was a devoted member of 
Trinity Baptist Church and 
the Red Hats Society. 

Visitation will be 
Thursday, May 15, from 2 to 
4 p.m., and from 7 to 9 p.m. 
at Lavigne Funeral Home, 
132 Main St., Winooski. 

Vt. Funeral services will 


be held at 1 p.m. on Friday, 
May 16, at Trinity Baptist 
Church, 300 Trinity Dr., 
Williston, Vt. Gifts/flow- 
ers may be presented at 
Lavigne Funeral Home 
or Trinity Baptist Church. 
Donations may be made to 
the National Breast Cancer 
Foundation. Online condo- 
lences may be shared with 

lavignefuneralhome.com. 



Roland Frank 
Mease 

1932-2014, DENVER, COLO. 
Roland Frank Mease, hus- 
band, father, grandfather 
and friend, passed away 
on Thursday, May 8, after 
81 years of a life filled with 
family, friends and good 
times. Born July 9, 1932 
in Riegelsville, Pa., he was 
the youngest of six sons of 
the late Frank and Lottie 
(Unangst) Mease. Roland 
served in the U.S. Air Force 
at Lowry Field in Denver. 

life, Nancy Lee Keating, at 
Woolworth's variety store, 
and they were married on 
Valentine's Day in 1953. 
They celebrated their 50th 
anniversary surrounded by 
their family in 2003. 

He was a graduate of the 
University of Denver and 
worked for Martin Marietta. 


Continental Airlines and 
Frontier Airlines during 
his career as a production 
planner. He is survived by 
five sons: Stephen and his 
wife. Cheryl Dorschner, of 
Williston, Vt.; James and 
his wife, Sheila, of Golden, 
Colo.; Christopher and his 
wife, Leslie, of Littleton, 
Colo.; Jason and his wife, 
Wendy, of Franklin, Tenn.; 
and Kirk of Denver. He 
is also survived by 10 
grandchildren: Joe and 
his wife, Stephanie, Noah, 
Asa, Cooper, Chandler, 

Riley, McCulloh, Skyler, 
Savannah and Braeden; 
and three great-grandchil- 
dren: Emerson, Preston 
and Lillian. Roland was a 
deeply caring, compassion- 
ate man, always ready to 
help a neighbor, go bowling 
with friends, play Ping- 
Pong in the basement 
with his grandkids, travel 
and throw some Omaha 
steaks or lobster tails on 
the grill for family gather- 
ings. He enjoyed the race 
tracks — win some, lose 
some. He had a reputation 
for growing delicious red 
raspberries. He was prede- 
ceased by his wife, Nancy, 
in 2008, and his parents 
and brothers. 

A service to celebrate 
his memory will be held 
at the Newcomer Funeral 
Home, East Metro Chapel, 
190 Potomac St., Aurora, 
Colo., on Sunday, May 18, 
at 11 a.m. In lieu of flowers, 
donations may be made 
to the Denver Rescue 
Mission, PO Box 5206, 
Denver, CO 80217, or to 
the Colorado Chapter of 
the National Alzheimer’s 
Association, 455 Sherman 
St., Suite 500, Denver, CO 
80203. To share a memory 
of Roland or leave a special 
condolence message for 
his family, visit bit.ly/ 
rolandmease. 


Want to memorialize a loved one in Seven Days ? 
Post your remembrance online and print at iifelines.sevendaysvt.com, 
or contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 
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What’s So Funny ? Seven Days Introduces Three New Cartoonists 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


M aybe the comics in Seven 
Days provide your appe- 
tizer sampler: a bunch of 
tasty tidbits designed to 
whet your appetite for the main course. 
Or maybe you save the funny pages for 
last, as a colorful, enjoyable dessert. 
Whatever your method, chances are 
that you check them out. Who doesn't 

Seven Days loves comics, too, but 
every year or so we tweak the section, 
weeding out a few and bringing in some 
new ones. Last week you may have 
noticed the absence of Hilary Price's 
“Rhymes with Orange,” Ted Rail and 
Dakota McFadzean. Another change is 
coming soon, but we'll wait to tell you 
about that one. Meanwhile, we’d like to 
introduce our fi rst three newcomers to 

“Underworld” by Kaz 

A fi xture in many an alt-weekly, Kaz’s 
"Underworld” makes its seedy, hilarious 
Seven Days debut. Better late than never. 
First published more than 20 years ago, 


the strip has a wit and satiric bite that are 
as sharp as ever. The deceptively simple 
line work evokes such venerable strips 
as “Nancy” and "Beetle Bailey," but look 
more closely and you'll fi nd drug-addled 
maniacs and a celebration of all things 
vile and scurvy. Watch out for fl ying eye- 
balls and discarded syringes. 

“Children of the Atom” 
by Dave Lapp 

Uniqueamong our new comics for having 
Completed its storyline, “Children of the 
Atom” was published for more than 
fi ve years exclusively in Vancouver’s 
alt-weekly the Georgia Straight . Author 
Dave Lapp’s strip concerns Franklin 
Boy and Jim Jam Girl, two characters 
who wend their way through a surreal, 
“Krazy Kat”-like landscape. It’s delight- 
fully strange and thought provoking, and 
we’re launching it from its beginning. 

“Sticks Angelica” 
by Michael DeForge 

The prolifi c Toronto-based cartoon- 
ist Michael DeForge has won several 


ITS A COMIC ABOUT 
A WOMAN WHO 18 
SORT OF SICK OF 
LIVING IN A CITY. 

SO SHE DECIDES 


MICHAEL DEFORGE 



awards for his work, which includes the 
acclaimed 2014 book Ant Colony. Hailed 
by many in the industry as a major new 
talent, DeForge has never had his work 
in a weekly paper until now. “Sticks 
Angelica” is a current, ongoing strip in 


which DeForge’s unique abilities with 
line, color and character are amply 
apparent. 

On the occasion of his comic’s fi rst 
appearance in Seven Days, DeForge 
spoke with us from his home. 


From the Llewellyn Collection, Champlain College Scores a Concert 



BY AMY LILLY 

S ince 2010, Champlain College 
has been quietly mounting 
three exhibits a year in Perry 
Hall that highlight its fascinat- 
gj ing Llewellyn Collection. Donated by 
< Burlington resident and Vermontiana 
z enthusiast LANCE LLEWELLYN, theassort- 
5 ment of vintage Vermont postcards, 
maps and memorabilia includes 80 
scores of sheet music — songs by 
v Vermont composers published between 
~ the 1850s and the fi rst decades of the 
9 20th century. 

^ An exhibit last September featur- 
ing select scores caught the eye of 
University of Vermont music-history 
professor WAYNE SCHNEIDER. A specialist 
j£ in George Gershwin with an interest in 
o popular music, Schneider subsequently 
w pored over the compositions — his wife, 
vi PAULA OLSEN, is a reference librarian at 
Champlain — and selected 15 pieces to 
« resurrect in a concert. Next Thursday, 

< May 22, Schneider will accompany the 
x soprano/tenor couple MINDY and BILL 
£ BICKFORD of Charlotte on a piano that’s 
" being carted into Perry Hall’s 55-seat 
5^ Presentation Room for the occasion. 

During a recent tour of the building’s 


lounge and two conference rooms where 
the collection’s changing exhibits are 
laid out, ERICA donnis, who began manag- 
ing the Llewellyn Collection a year ago, 
points out a row of framed sheet-music 

"There was a whole industry in 
V ermont of composers and publishers, 
and a trend of [producing] music for 
amateur musicians to play in the home,” 
she explains. Most of the songs cash in 
on "nostalgia for old Vermont,” Donnis 


continues; “the market was partly 
people who had moved away.” 

Such people were apparently already 
longing foralostVermontin 1903, 
when a Philadelphia press published 
Alice Cloe Smalley’s song “Where the 
Apple Blossoms Blow in Old Vermont." 
Another framed cover aims for modern 
romance: "Silver Lake: March and Two- 
Step” by Samuel Thomas, published in 
Passumpsic in 1911, depicts a Victorian- 
dressed couple strolling by a lake in the 


moonlight in art-deco colors. Donnis 
chose both for the rooms' current exhibit, 
“MarketingVermont,” which will be open 
to the public before and after the concert 

For the performance, Schneider has 
chosen songs representing nearly a cen- 
tury of the trend. These include an 1867 
love song called “Meet Me Josie at the 
Gate"; the Bennington Battle Monument 
dedication songfrom 1891; the 1909 
song celebrating the tercentenary of 
Lake Champlain's “discovery"; and nov- 
elty songs. The last category includes 
two 1950s songs: one called “Uh Huh 
(Meaning Yes)” and an ice-cream-parlor 
tune that sounds "a little rock and roll,” 
Schneider promises. 

The professor is also the organ- 
ist and music director at the First 
Unitarian Universalist Society church in 
Burlington, and the former director of 
a church choir in Essex, where he met 
the Bickfords. The couple regularly per- 
forms musical theater; Schneider calls 
them "great entertainers.” 

Until Schneider asked them to per- 
form the vintage Vermont songs, recalls 
Bill Bickford, the couple had never 
heard of the Llewellyn Collection. When 
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SEVEN DAYS: How would you de- 
scribe "Sticks Angelica" to readers 
who've never seen it before? 

MICHAEL DEFORGE: It’s a comic 
about a woman who is sort of sick of 
living in a city, so she decides instead 
to move to a cabin in a national park, 
far away. She unfortunately finds that 
there are a lot of animals who want to 
befriend her, and she becomes reluctant 
friends with them. 

SD: You've mentioned that you've 
always wanted your work to appear 
in an alt-weekly paper. Why is that 
important to you? 

MD: Really early on, reading alterna- 
tive comics was my first exposure to a 
few different types of artists. It was my 
first exposure to [Matt Groening’s] "Life 
in Hell.” Exclaim, a monthly Canadian 
newspaper (which unfortunately no 
longer runs comics), used to run [Marc 
Bell's] “Shrimpy and Paul," which ended 
up being one of my all-time favorites. 

I find it easier to grapple with longer 
stories if I can think of them in smaller 


parts. I can sometimes get kind of hung 
up on dealing with a really huge narra- 
tive. Having the time between strips or 
issues gives me enough space that I can 
come to things with a fresh mind. 

SD: What comic strips most strongly 
influenced your work? 

MD: Well, the aforementioned 
“Shrimpy and Paul” is a big one for 
me. Early on, “The Far Side,” "Calvin 
and Hobbes,” "Peanuts” and “Bloom 
County” were the comics that my par- 
ents had lying around, and were sort of 
how I learned to read. “Bloom County” 
in particular was a really big influence 
on me. It was full of topical references 
that 1, of course, didn’t understand at 
that time. I was reading Kitty Dukakis 
jokes and not really understanding who 
she was. Years later, I’d fill in all those 
references. ® 
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they hopped online to view it, they dis- 
covered a surprise. 

“Lo and behold, two of the songs 
were written by Mindy’s great-grand- 
father, Frank J. Preston, who started 
Preston’s Jewelers on Church Street,” 
Bickford says. He’s an IBM engineer; 
Mindy runs an equestrian center. The 
couple had sung Preston’s songs many 
times around the piano at family gath- 
erings but had no idea they'd been col- 
lected and catalogued. 


The two Preston songs create “a 
nice mini-group within our program,” 
Bickford adds. “This guy loved chro- 
matic chord progressions and fitting 
the voice and piano into these intricate 
patterns. It's almost like he was doing 
musical sudoku.” 

Schneider, who previously re- 
searched Rhode Island’s sheet music 
for a concert there, notes, “Probably 
every state has a certain repertoire that 
celebrates it.” The value of such music is 
that it created a shared experience. 

“This music is not high art,” 
Schneider notes. “It was popular — not 
only quantitatively, in that it was widely 
disseminated, but it struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of Americans.” The 
concert, which will end with “Moonlight 
in Vermont” from 1944, will likely move 
a few present-day hearts, too. © 

INFO 


■Songs ot Vermont: Celebrating Sheet Music 

22 . 7 p.m. at the Presentation Room at Perry 





burlington’s camera shop 
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Nancy Crow, Seeking Beauty: 

Riffs on Repetition 

Now on view 

Acclaimed contemporary textile artist 
Nancy Crow takes quilting to another 
realm with abstract works that marry 
texture with pattern and color. 

On view in the Hat and Fragrance 
Textile Gallery through October 31. 
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From a New Home, Artist Tad Spurgeon 
Talks About His Legacy in Vermont 


By XiAn CHiAnG-WAREn 

t thought he'd leave Vermont "in 
a million years.” But, despite his 
profound affinity for the 
and the significant artistic inroads he’s 
made since his arrival in 1982, Spurgeon 
packed up his Middlebury studio this 
spring to follow a longtime love back to 
his hometown. 

"I didn’t want to sacrifice Vermont 
for Philadelphia,” the artist admits in a 
phone call from his new studio in Mount 
Airy, a northwestern suburb of the city 
within walking distance of his childhood 
home. "Butin the end, blood is stronger 
than water, and I ended up back here.” 

Spurgeon, 59, leaves a significant artis- 
tic legacy in Vermont: as a painter of lumr 
nous still lifes, landscapes and color-block 
abstractions; as a teacher and mentor; and 
as author of a groundbreaking book — 
re on that in a moment. His first role in 
Vermont, however, was that of chef. 


Just “trying to escape the heat of 
Philly,” Spurgeon found work at promi - 
nent Burlington eateries. Within a year, 
he says, while working as pastry chef at 
the Ice House on Battery Street, he de - 
veloped the chocolate recipes that would 

At first i wife just 
looking for Asolotion. 
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Bella Voce Celebrates 10 Years, a New CD and 
a Collaboration With Robert DeConnier 



By Amy Li LLy 

ince choral director D; 

S founded Bella Voce 10 years 
ago, the 40-woman auditioned 
chorus has gained quite a fol - 
lowing. Its two concerts a year generally 
draw full houses. The group has re 
corded three CDs, and a fourth is due out 
at its next concert — a lOth-anniversary 
gala, with performances in Burlington 
and Stowe this weekend. 

All credit for the group’s success is 
due to Willis' uncanny ability to unite 
and inspire her singers, according to 
alto Vihki Day, who has sung in Bella Voce 
:e its founding. Eleven years ago, Day 

chorus when Willis, its new 
conductor under founder- 
conductor roBert Decormier , stepped up 
to run rehearsal. Day noticed her com - 
petence right away. 

“She was so adept and so good at 
what she was doing and with so much 
energy,” Day recalls, “that I thought. 

She should have her own chorus. And it 
should be a women's chorus." At the time 
there was none in the area. (The Upper 
Valley has canta Bile, a women's chorus 
founded in 2001 by Dartmouth College 


lecturer Erma Mellinger; Rutland 

ity choir founded by lucy alien 
tenenBaum in 1987.) 

Day proposed the idea to Willis 
during a break and discovered that the 
experienced choral conductor was al - 
ready mulling over just such a plan. 

With DeCormier’s support, Willis 
drew her first converts to the new 
chorus from the VSO’s ranks. She began 
rehearsals immediately, and Bella Voce 


performed its first concert three months 

“She keeps this organization moving 
forward at a very brisk pace,” D ay com - 
ments. “That’s not for everybody,” she 
adds. “She does expect a lot from us.” 
Those expectations include fundraising 
when needed and mentoring aspir 
ing conductors and music educators. 
According to Willis, 20 young women 
have participated in the group’s mentor- 
ing program. 


Willis has maintained a collabora - 
tive relationship with DeCormier, a re - 
nowned composer-arranger who is now 
90 years old. Bella Voce has performed 
and recorded a number of his works, 
including four of his spirituals on their 
CD Christmas Joy. The new record - 
ing, Songs of Hope St Freedom , includes 
DeCormier’s six-movement cantata 
about the African American abolition - 
ist Harriet Tubman, “They Called Her 
Moses,” which takes up more than half 
the CD. 

During a phone call, the ever- 
ebullient Willis recalls that Bella Voce 
didn’t intend to record that cantata, but, 
when the group performed it a year ago, 
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later help Ice House owner jim lampman 
launch Lake Champlain Chocolates. 

In 1993, Spurgeon “left cooking 
for painting” — he’d been honing his 
technique in oil all the while — and 
became the first painting resident at the 
shelburne craft school. There Spurgeon 
devoted six years to teaching and paint- 
ing. In the years that followed, he also 
mentored artists in private lessons, 
including rebecca kinkead, now a highly 
successful painter. 

“He’s just been an incredible re- 
source for so many local artists,” says 
the Ferrisburgh artist, who credits 
Spurgeon with helping her develop her 
signature wax medium and her com- 
fortable relationship with color. 

Turns out, it wasn’t just culinary 
recipes that interested Spurgeon. In 
the early 2000s, he took a break from 


WE HAD THIS HUGE OUTCRY. 



DAWN WILLIS 


“people were in tears.” An anonymous 
donor initiated a recording fund — the 
project would cost $10,000 — and sud- 
denly, Willis found, "We had this huge 
outcry. People said they’d love to have a 
recording.” 

“People just jumped on that band- 
wagon,” confirms Day — partly, she adds, 
“because they wanted to have Robert’s 
music for women recorded.” Among the 
donors to the new CD are Peter Yarrow 
and Noel Paul Stookey, the remaining 
members of the iconic American folk 
group Peter, Paul & Mary. DeCormier 
had been the trio’s musical director and 
arranger. 

While "They Called Her Moses” 
will not be performed at the 10th- 
anniversary concerts, Bella Voce will 
sing another DeCormier song from its 
new CD, “Walk Together Children.” The 
composer originally scored the piece for 
male and female voices; Bella Voce com- 
missioned him to re-voice it for women 
for the occasion. 


The group also commissioned a 
Gloria by University of Toronto music 
professor Larysa Kuzmenko and a piece 
called “Women Make the Earth Move” 
by Lehigh University's Steven Sametz. 
Willis calls that last one a “very fes- 
tive” composition for women’s voices, 
percussion and brass. Burlington’s inora 
brass quintet will accompany the group 
on the piece, which, in an echo of Aaron 
Copland’s famous work, is subtitled 
"Fanfare for the Uncommon Woman.” 

The women of Bella Voce, mean- 
while, are as solid as ever. “To belong to 
a choir that has done as much as it has 
in the last 10 years is something else,” 
says Day, who left off singing in the 
Burlington choral society after 12 years 
to focus on Bella Voce. 

As for its uncommon leader, she 
adds, “I don’t think anybody could fill 
her shoes.” ® 



Church In Burlington; and Sunday, May 18, 3 
pm, at Stowe Community Church. $15-18. 
nynntix.org, hellavocevt.org 




THURSDAY 

MAY 22 


SEE PICTURES ‘COME TO LIFE ’ 

PechaKucha Night (PKN) is a worldwide 
phenomenon that began in 2003 in Tokyo 
and is now held in over 600 cities around 
the globe. It offers the opportunity for a broad 
range of participants to present their designs, 
projects, thoughts, and ideas at a fun, informed, and fast- 
paced gathering. Snacks and cash bar are on hand. 


Thursday, May 22 

FLEMING MUSEUM OF ART, 6:00 PM 
$5 Adults, $3 Students 


Featuring presentations by 

Harry Bliss, Liam Corcoran, 


Diane Gabriel, Christian Jordan, 


Rolf Kielman, Robin Lane, M. LaRose, 

Ted Montgomery, Kristen M. Watson, 
Marc Wennberg, and Peg Elmer 


Learn more: www.pechakucha.org 
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teaching to research his chosen medium, 
oil paint Spurgeon began experiment- 
ing with formulas and techniques that 
had been disused for several centuries, 
attempting to capture the qualities he 
admired in the works of old masters. 
“I became fascinated with the idea that 
older painting was inherently different,” 
he explains. The notion that those mas- 
ters' oil paintings looked the way they 
did because of the paint upended his ar- 
tistic worldview. Rembrandt’s “secret,” 
for example, involved using chalk along 
with oil and pigment. 

“After that, I started working with 
chalk," Spurgeon remembers. “And I 
was, like, Oh! This is very different.” 

Spurgeon turned his discoveries and 
reflections into a book, titled Living Craft: 
A Painter's Process, which is now in its 
fourth edition (and available as a down- 
load from his website). He continues to 
make his own paints, and to explore. 

“The foundation of his work and the 
real, true understanding of the materials 
and process has given him huge control 
over the nuance and the mood of the 
painting,” notes tari swenson, co-owner 
of Stowe’s west branch gallery. She ac- 
quired some Spurgeon paintings when 
the contemporary-art gallery built a 
wing for representational work earlier 
this year. “I think he’s in more control 
of painting and the understanding of the 
process of painting than any other artist 
I know,” Swenson adds. 

Characteristically, Spurgeon shared 
his significant knowledge about oil 
mediums with his students — many of 
them accomplished artists themselves. 

bonnie baird, a landscape painter in 
North Chittenden, says she began using 
chalk in her paintings after receiving a 
copy of Living Craft from a friend and 
taking a class with its author. Though 
she was initially dubious about the 
medium, she says, she found it “really 
creates this veil in the air of your skies. 
It makes the paint move a little better.” 

Baird says of Spurgeon, “He’s pre- 
senting these tools to all of us that we 
were unaware of, through his own ex- 
periments and testing.” 


Another of Spurgeon’s private paint- 
ing students was michael strauss, a 
chemistry professor at the University 
of Vermont. Spurgeon asked Strauss 
how much salt he could put in the oil, in 
hopes that more salt would make the fin- 
ished product dry more quickly. Strauss 
told him to use as much as he wanted. 

“It was such a simple thing for him 
to say, but it changed everything,” 
Spurgeon recalls. “I made a super-satu- 
rated solution, and suddenly I had an oil 
that dried overnight.” 

Strauss subsequently authored his 
own book, The Mind at Hand: What 
Drawing Reveals, an exploration of how 
the act of drawing affects conscious- 
ness; he devoted a chapter to an inter- 
view with Spurgeon. Reached by phone, 
the professor reveals that the chemistry 
Spurgeon performs is “actually really 
complicated. And there are very few 
people looking at the details of ... all 
these processes he’s doing, because it’s 
archaic," he says. “There is no practical 
use other than to a painter.” 

Spurgeon says practicality was beside 
the point of his experiments. “My final 
reward for doing the research was, it just 
changed my brain completely,” he says. 
“At first I was just looking for a solution, 
but I became so fascinated by the journey 
that the destination became irrelevant” 

Now back in Philly, Spurgeon says 
he’s finding visual inspiration in his 
new Mount Airy neighborhood, which 
he describes as having an English feel; 
stucco and stone houses, streets lined 
with cherry trees that flower in April. 
He frequently hears from artists around 
the world who’ve read his book, and 
he plans to stay connected with his 
Vermont friends. 

Sturgeon is also forging new creative 
paths. “There’s a lot of work I sort of 
put on hold because it wasn’t really 
going to fly in Vermont," he says. “Some 
of the more esoteric still-life work that 
wouldn’t go over as well there. So I’m 
beginning to work on it here.” © 

INFO 
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Dear Cecil, 


Several years ago I turned in a gun for cash 
during a police buyback program. For me it 
was a practical exchange. But do these pro- 
grams have any impact? Are communities 
with buybacks experiencing less gun-related 
injury and/or crime? 

Tom in San Jose 


G enerally speaking, no. 
Gun buybacks are like 
a congregation de- 
claring their church 
a nuclear-free zone. No doubt 
it makes them feel virtuous. But 
the practical impact is nil. 

Gun buyback programs 
operate on the premise that 
fewer guns in society means 
fewer crimes, suicides and acci- 
dents — or at least fewer deaths 
from those causes. Many cities 
have offered buybacks, but 
studies of their effectiveness 
almost always find no impact. 
Examples: 

• Neither St. Louis nor 
Seattle saw reductions 
in murders or assaults 
with guns after enacting 
buyback programs. 

• Boston's sizable gun 
buyback programs 
coincided with a decrease 
in the city’s crime rate, but 
crime decreased at similar 
rates in cities without 
buybacks. 

• A multiyear study of 
Buffalo’s gun buyback 
programs found a reduction 
in armed robbery using 
guns, but no significant 


difference in other gun- 
related crime. 

• A meta-analysis of gun- 
related-crime intervention 
methods found buybacks 
had the least effect. 

So why don't gun buyback 

programs work? 

• Most U.S. programs are 
local and scattered, as 
opposed to national or 
even statewide. Since guns 
can easily be transported, 
isolated efforts amount to 
bailing the ocean. 

• And bailing with a 
teaspoon at that. Typical 
haul per buyback: 1,000 
guns. Total guns in the 
U.S.: 300 million. To put it 
another way, in 2011 there 
were 10,000 gun homicides. 
Given the number of 
firearms, that means any 
particular gun has a one- 
in-30,000 chance of being 
involved in a killing. On the 
unlikely assumption that 
the number of gun deaths is 
strictly proportional with 
the number of guns, the 
typical buyback reduces the 
death toll by one-30th of 



• Some take advantage of 
gun buyback programs to 
dispose of useless weapons. 
In Sacramento a quarter 
of the guns collected were 
broken; in Seattle, a sixth 

• Buybacks tend to yield a 
lot of rifles and shotguns 
(aka long guns), small- 
caliber handguns and other 
firearms not commonly 
used by criminals or 

in suicides. In Boston’s 
1993 and 1994 buyback 
programs, only 2 percent 
of the guns retrieved were 
large-caliber handguns. 
Despite substantial new 
incentives for handguns, 
in 2006 this figure 
increased to only 26 
percent. A Sacramento 
study found 63 percent of 
handguns turned in were 
small-caliber. 

No one seriously expects 
criminals to turn in a gun and 
deprive themselves of a tool of 
the trade. Upshot: Buyback pro- 
grams take low-risk weapons 
away from low-risk individuals. 


Attempts to improve the 
of buyback pro- 
•ams have met with little 
access. Unhappy with the re- 
sponse to its earlier efforts, 
Boston took several steps 
to improve the impact of 
the 2006 buyback — of- 
fering a $200 Target gift 
card for each handgun 
(but none for long guns) 
and providing alternate 
drop-off locations that 
weren't in police sta- 
tions. However, it also 
required everyone turning in 
a gun to present ID (to keep 
out-of-staters from cashing 
in worthless old handguns). 
Result: The turn-in numbers 
for 2006 were at best no better 
than in '93 and '94. 

Some will say we need a na- 
tional buyback program. Ignore 
the fact that such a program is 
politically impossible in the U.S. 
— would it work? To get an idea, 
we can look to Australia, which 
banned some long guns follow- 
ing a 1996 massacre in which 
35 were killed and 23 others 
wounded by a gunman using 
assault rifles. As part of the 
ban, the government launched 
a nationwide program offering 
market value for the newly pro- 
hibited weapons. The take was 
650,000 guns, about 20 percent 
of the country’s firearms. 

Granted, Australia was a 
special case — an island nation 
can control its borders more 


easily than most places. More 
important, the buyback was 
attached to a gun ban — those 
who hung on to illegal weapons 
faced criminal charges. 

Even so, the impact of 
Australia's program is disputed. 
One study found no benefits at 
all, while another claimed the 
homicide rate decreased 5 to 10 
percent. Gun-related suicides 
decreased significantly, but the 
overall suicide rate didn't. 

True, yet another study 
credited the Australian buy- 
back with a 74 percent decrease 
in the gun suicide rate and a 
35 to 50 percent decrease in 
the gun homicide rate. But the 
evidence for attributing the gun 
homicide drop to the buyback is 
unpersuasive. Gun and non-gun 
homicides fell at the same rate 
between 1995 and 2006. While 
gun homicides were somewhat 
more common than the non- 
gun kind 30 years ago and are 
less common now, the rever- 
sal happened circa 1988, well 
before the buyback. 

This doesn't mean gun buy- 
backs do no good whatsoever. 
They put a few bucks in the 
pockets of people like you who 
want to get rid of unwanted 
firearms, and conceivably 
they reduce accidents from 
“unloaded” guns lying around 
the house. But overall, do they 
reduce gun killings, or killings 
period? Don't kid yourself. No. 
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MORE ROUTES - MORE CITIES - LESS MONEY 


CITY-TOCITY 
BUS SERVICE 


VERMONT 

CONNECTIN6COMMUTERS.ORG 800-685-RIDE 



at Route 7. 1 


11 a ■ oliday Inn, please 

Hsfl by the interstate, 

I I know there's two of ’em." 

And with that, the affable, 
thirtysomething fellow hopped into 
the backseat of my taxi. It was 2:30 in 
the morning, the heart of Burlington’s 
Saturday night, taxi rush hour. At two, 
the bars shut down and all hell breaks 

I turned the cab around to see a 
couple in the street hailing me a half 
block ahead. “Mind if I see where these 
folks are headed?” I 
asked my customer. 

“No problem, dude,” 
he replied. “Make your 
money.” 

I pulled up to them, 
lowered the passenger 
window and asked, 

“Where you folks 
going?” 

“Shunpike Road in 
Williston,” the woman 
answered. 

“Great, jump in.” 

Surprisingly, the 
man directed his partner to step into 
the backseat while he took shotgun. 
Normally in these situations, the guy 
will volunteer to join the stranger in 
the back, and seat his partner next to 
the (presumably) less strange and safer 
cabdriver. Chivalry. 

Glancing over at my brand-new 
seatmate — a tall, handsome and 
muscular man — I took him for Russian, 
or some other nationality with a heavily 
Slavic population. He had the prominent 
cheekbones and blue, slightly slanted 
eyes common to that ethnicity. There 


was also a piercing, guarded quality in 
his eyes, tinged with bitterness, as if the 
world was not a safe and welcoming 
place. A cursory scan of Russian history 
offers ample reason for such a bleak 
outlook. 

“How are you doing?” he asked me as 
we drove up Main Street. His accent was, 
indeed, Russian. 

“You mean now?” I replied. 

The previous week, I had heard an 
old Vermonter give that response to the 
young checkout girl at a supermarket and 
thought it hilarious. As 
soon as it left my mouth, 
however, I recognized 
that this was probably 
not a person to josh 
with. The man had an 


He flashed me a look 
of disdain, lasting but 
a millisecond; the next 
thing I knew, he had 
switched to a broad 
grin. This was a hard 

“How about you, my 
friend?" he asked, pivoting to face the 
man in the back. “What’s you do tonight? 
Do you have fun?” 

“Yeah, I hit a few clubs and bars. I 
guess I had some fun.” 

“Zat’s good, zafs good,” said the 
Russian. “You know what?” he added, 
his voice suddenly a whisper. “I slit your 

“What did you say?” the backseat guy 
asked. I might have imagined it, but I'd 
swear I could hear the gulp. 

It’s said that, of the five senses, smell 
carries the most potent emotional charge. 


Whether or not that's accurate, that was 
how the moment hit me: the scent of 
menace flooded the cab — disturbing, 
sour and slightly surreal. The fact that it 
rose out of nowhere — during a perfectly 
banal conversational exchange — just 
intensified the sense of threat. 

“Uh, yeah,” I said, my eyes now fixed 
on the road straight ahead, “did you just 
say what I think you said?” 

“Jesus, Anton,” the Russian’s girlfriend 
said blandly, more bored than upset. 
“What the hell is wrong with you?” 

“Oh, is all good, is all good,” Anton 
replied, laughing sardonically. “We’re 
all friends here. No problem. Cabdriver, 
why we turning into the Holiday Inn?" 

“That’s where this first customer is 
going, man,” I replied, now acutely aware 
of each word I was saying. I didn’t think 
Anton was actually a psycho killer, but 
who knows? 

“How much?” the first guy asked, 
money already in hand. It was obvious he 
wanted to be out of this cab yesterday. 

“I cover him, cabdriver,” Anton 
interjected. “No problem.” 

“You sure about that?” I asked. “You’re 
paying this guy's share of the fare?” 

“No problem,” he replied. 

While not exactly a direct answer to 
the question, it was definitive enough for 
my first customer, who jumped out of the 
cab with a quick and cool “thanks,” and 
nearly sprinted into the hotel. 

Great, I thought, now he can slaughter 
me with only his girlfiiend as a witness. 
Yes, I was joking to myself, undoubtedly 
as a defense mechanism. In truth, I was 
unsure what to think. I just knew Anton 
was a loose cannon and that I wanted 
this fare to be over. 


We drove the seven minutes to 
Shunpike Road in a weird silence. The 
girlfriend got out the moment I pulled to 
a stop in front of their place and walked 
into the house. Which left me and Anton. 
Oh, joy. 

“So, it’ll be 17 bucks. That includes 
you and the guy we dropped at the hotel." 

“Why should I pay for that guy?" 
Anton asked. 

“Because you said you would, and I 

His lips curled into a half smile. He 
whispered, “I slit your throat, man." 

In that moment, I somehow knew the 
threat wasn't real, but I could imagine 
him punching me in the face and leaving 
without paying. In any event, the time for 
dilly-dallying was over. 

I said, “You know, brother, you’re 
being really aggressive and there’s no 
need for it. There really isn’t.” 

“I’m not your brother,” he said. 

“OK, then,” I said. “Well, how about 
‘comrade’?” 

Anton laughed. “Yes, comrades. We 
can be comrades.” Still chuckling, he took 
out his wallet, paid me and left the cab. 

I shivered like a terrier just out of a 
pond. Vermont is a haven, and, driving 
a cab here, I am rarely confronted with 
dangerous people. But when I am, all I 
can do is face the situation head on and 
not shy away. That, and mentally recite 
the Lord’s Prayer. ® 
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Stop the 




Just look at how the company handled a statement 
made by CEO Don Gilbert, who publicly said of the pipe- 
line, "We won’t come if people don’t want us,” In response 
to discovery questions submitted as part of the PSB pro- 
cess, the company backpedaled; Gilbert was referring to 
distribution services, not the transmission pipeline itself, 
Vermont Gas contended. 

"If I were watching from the sidelines as a manage- 
ment consultant, I would say this is a comedy of errors," 
said Bruce Hiland, the chair of the Cornwall selectboard. 

Hi land doesn't live along the proposed route, but he and 
fellow selectmen have been vocal in their opposition to the 
project — spurred on, Hiland said, by polls that revealed 
Cornwall opposes the pipeline by a ratio of3-to-l. 

"I can't tell whether it's incompetence or arrogance or 
both,” said Raph Worrick, a Cornwall resident whose prop- 
erty is in the line of fi re. 

Notably, it’s not just pipeline opponents who are chid- 
ing the gas company for what many agree was a fl awed 
rollout of the pipeline proposal. 

“It does certainly sound to me like it has not been 
handled as well as it could have been," said Robin Scheu, 
the executive director of the Addison County Economic 
DevelopmentCorporation — a supporter of the pipeline on 
the grounds that natural gas will provide a competitive ad- 
vantage to Addison County businesses. “If they had to do it 
again, I would guess that they would do it a bit di ( erently,” 
she said of Vermont Gas. 

Kevin Ellis, a partner in Monpelier-based PR fi rm Ellis 
Mills, agreed. 

'Well, you know something is wrong when a couple of 


Unfortunately, 
it's awfully easy 
to lose trust, 

and not so easy 
to get it back. 

RAPH WORRICK 

days before Town Meeting, they send out a letter to vari- 
ous landowners threatening to take their land by eminent 
domain,” said Ellis. "Those kinds of errors are not fatal, but 
they illustrate a large misunderstanding of what it takes to 
get it done in Vermont." 

The PSB, in its December approval of Phase I, noted 
that Vermont Gas "has frankly acknowledged that such 
misconduct occurred,” and while the board praised the 
company’s candor as a “fi rst step” toward restoring trust, it 
urged utilities to be "sensitive to the dignity of Vermonters 
and to respect their rights.” 

Apologies are falling on the deaf ears of pipeline oppo- 
nents, who accuse Vermont Gas of begging for forgiveness 
rather than asking for permission. 

“Unfortunately, it’s awfully easy to lose trust, and not so 
easy to get it back,” said Worrick. ” 


Jump-Starting the Opposition 

Wark admits that Vermont Gas didn’t expect to face 
such vehement opposition in Addison County. After all. pi 
Vermonters, by and large, greeted natural gas with open g 

arms in the 1960s, when Vermont Gas extended its fi rst > 

pipelines carrying fuel from the Canadian border. Instead S 
of angry op-eds, newspapers then ran glowing explainer ^ 

pieces about the benefi ts and safety of natural gas, along- § 
side exuberant advertisements welcoming Vermont Gas 
to the state. 

In the decades since, Wark said, customers have 
been happy. Their ranks have swelled to roughly 50,000 o 

customers in Franklin and Chittenden counties, where £ 
underground pipelines serve 17 communities. ^ 

But Addison County isn’t the Vermont of fi ve decades v 

ago. Residents have become more wary of large utility proj- -ll 
ects, according to Wark, as a result of problems stemming 
from the 2005 Northwest Reliability Project upgrades to 
Vermont Electric Company transmission lines. w 

And Vermonters of 1965 didn’t have the internet. < 

"These people in Shoreham and Monkton, they’re on ^ 

the web at night," said Ellis. "They’re googling pipeline < 
explosions. They understand tar sands. They know where 
this gas is coming from. Thirty years ago, 40 years ago, 
people had no idea.” 

The voices of a few angry landowners became a chorus. 
Initially “I wasn’t up in arms about it,” said Worrick — but 
after dealing with his land agent, he said the situation S 
started to feel "fi shy.” h 


Pipe Dreams « P . 3 3 


Down the road, Randy and Mary Martin acknowl 
edged that they, too, were unlikely activists. "Our kids are 
shocked," said Randy Martin. “We used to think climate 
change was a bunch of hooey invented by Al Gore.” 

Word spread. Environmentalists joined the effort; 
many pointed to the hypocrisy of building a pipeline to 
carry fracked gas in a state that had, in 2 012 , banned hy - 
draulic fracturing. In the process of drillingunderground 
for gas and oil, chemical-laden water is pumped at high 
pressure into shale formations. In other parts of the coun- 
try, the mining technique has been blamed for contami - 
nating water supplies. 

V ermont Gas admits that a portion of the gas it pumps 
through its pipelines is fracked, but can’t say exactly how 
much. As for complaints about misbehavior on the part of 
land agents, Wark conceded that Vermont Gas didn't staff 
up sufficiently to go door-to-door and handle all the ease- 
ment negotiations. 

So they hired contractors. The right-of-way agents 
weren’t always “prepared to provide the service level we 
expected," said Wark. 

“Let’s face it," he said. "With any major project there 
are going to be issues. Are there people that are angry? 
Absolutely. Are there people that are quite satisfied? Yes." 

"There are times when people don’t get it right," 
said Wark of the contractors and land agents — but he 
added that Vermont Gas is bringing many of those jobs 
back in house: The company added 14 positions last 
year and plan to hire another 10 people in the coming 
months. 

That’s too late for the Addison County landowners 
who've already had bad encounters. 

Real estate agent Maren Vasatka found out that her 
property fell on the Phase I route by accident: Driving 
home past the Monkton firehouse, she saw a notice 
on the reader board for a meeting that evening with 
Vermont Gas. Intrigued, she went to the meeting, where 
she said a Vermont Gas official told the residents that the 
company had reached out to every affected landowner. 
A surveyor had spoken with her a few months earlier, 
but when she’d asked directly if her home was on the 
proposed route, the man told her that the route hadn’t 
yet been finalized. 

“Two neighbors were sitting right in front of us,” 
Vasatka said. "I leaned forward to my two neighbors and 
said, ’Has anyone talked to you?’” Their answer was the 
same as Vasatka’s: "No.” 

Now, as Vasatka hashes out the details of a roughly 600- 
foot easement with the company, her frustration continues. 

"There were lots of questions that we had about the 
project," she said. She and her partner put them to repre - 
sentatives from the gas company: Would there be blasting 
on the property? How much workspace would the com - 
pany need during construction? What would be stored on 
site? The answers, Vasatka said, were always: "We don't 

"Sometimes ... one representative would say one thing, 
and one rep would say something entirely different," said 
Vasatka. As recently as last week, after a three-hour meet- 
ing with Vermont Gas, Vasatka still didn't have all the 
information she sought. 

Vasatka said that Vermont Gas initially offered her 
$2,500 for her easement. Now, after negotiations, it’s up 
to $42,500. Good for her, she notes, but not necessarily for 
those along the pipeline route who may lack the skills or 
resources to negotiate. 

“What if someone doesn’t know to ask questions?" 
asked Melanie Peyser, who is particularly concerned about 



other senior citizens in the area. She wants to see the PSB 
set up a fair easement negotiation fund; ultimately, she 
said, landowners can't rely on the goodness of a corpora - 
tion to arrive at equitable deals. 

In response to complaints that Vermont Gas’ low ini - 
dal offers have been unfair, Wark said that the easement 
agreements aren'tblank checks. 

"It’s meant to make people whole, not rich, because 
at the end of the day, ratepayers are pickingup the tab,” 


Pros and Cons 

With the PSB Certificate of Public Good in hand, Vermont 
Gas is getting the final permits to break ground on Phase I 
ofits pipeline in June; it has secured options (the precursors 
to easementsjor full agreements for half of the222 parcels 
along the Phase I corridor. Meanwhile, it’s moving ahead to 
secure the same stamp of approval for Phase II. 

There are plenty of pros to recommend transitioning 
to natural gas. Vergennes residents voted 345-to-143 in a 
nonbindingvote in favor of the project. The Addison County 
Regional Planning Commission endorsed both phases of the 
project for complying with the regional plan. Large Phase 
I customers will include Agri-Mark, the producer of Cabot 


cheese, which has a large facility in Middlebury, Middlebury 
College; Porter Medical Center; and many others. Cabot 
alone anticipates saving as much as $3 million per year on 
fuel costs at their plant. 

“It levels the playing field for us, for businesses that 
are thinking about, *Do I want to be in Chittenden County 
or Addison County?’” said Addison County Development 
Corporation’s Scheu. 

“The benefits of this project are just too big to pass up,” 
said Wark. 

Try telling that to the angry, frustrated Vermonters who 
showed up attheShoreham Elementary School cafeteria on 
May 7 to urge the PSB to deny a permit for Phase II. 

Many cradled signs or wore stickers with the slogan, 
"Stop the Fracked Gas Pipeline.” Banners and placards 
— ‘Triends Don’t Let Friends Build Frack Pipes” alongside 
the school's “Got Milk?” advertisements — competed for 
real estate on the walls. 

One after another, opponents stood up to voice their 
concerns and questions. Would horizontal drilling under 
Lake Champlain dislodge toxic sludge on the lake bottom? 
What about the possible damage to the lake’s ecosystem? 
What about the possibility of explosions or accidents along 
the route itself? 

Others argued that investing millions in a pipeline to 
carry fossil fuel was an irresponsible choice for Vermont 
at a time when the state, they said, should be aggressively 
pursuing renewable energy. That's the position adopted by 
the VermontPublic Interest Research Group, which is an 
"intervenor” in the PSB process. That means it will provide 
testimony and participate in evidentiary hearings. 

“By moving forward in this massive investment in fossil 
fuel infrastructure, we will discourage safer, more sustain - 
able alternatives," said VPIRG executive director Paul Burns 
in an interview with Seven Days after die May 7 hearing. 

Still others at the meeting railed against a project that 
would only provide limited distribution in Shoreham and 
Cornwall; the vast majority of the gas carried by the pipeline 
would bebound for International Paper. 

“It’s our land, it’s our orchards, it’s our sugarbush, it’s 
our deer yards,” said Cornwall resident Stan Grzvb. "We are 
being threatened by these two corporations in taking our 
land for the profit of those two businesses, and we resent it” 

"I don't understand why a board that’s meant to be rep - 
resenting Vermont is considering something that’s purely 
for the benefit of a Canadian corporation and a New York 
corporation,” said Timothy Fisher, a Cornwall artist, who 
returned to his seat and buried his head in his hands. 

Anger brewed in pockets of people within the crowd. 
They muttered and shook their heads when representatives 
from Rutland and the New York side of Lake Champlain 
stood up to speak to the merits of the project, and the im - 
portance of natural gas service for International Paper. Even 
the handful of Vermont residents who spoke in favor of the 
project — citing a reduction in emissions at the Ticonderoga 
mill, and the economic benefits to Shoreham’s village — 
freed heckling. 

“Some ofus in Shoreham have homes less than half a 
mile from the lake," said Nick Causton. "We live, breathe and 
sleep with the mill. We even hear the 7 a.m. wake-up call." 
Causton supported the pipeline on the basis that natural gas 
would mean a drastic cut in greenhouse-gas emissions at the 
IP plant and better air quality for Vermonters on die odier 
side of the lake. 

But comments against the project far outnumbered 
those in support of it. A few landowners from Phase I spoke 
out — among them Jane Palmer, who hissed at the PSB, "I 
guess democracy can be bought after all It’s for the money 
and by the money." Voices from the crowd swelled around 
her, and together they chanted, “We are the people. We are 
the many. We don't want this pipeline.” 



"There’s a certain level of disrespect for people who 
support the project, and I don't know where that's coming 
from," said Wark after the hearing. 

Supporters just don’t turn out for public hearings, Wark 
said — in part, he believes, because of the harsh reaction they 

"We can’t lose sight of the fact that while there is a vocal 
opposition, they are a minority," said Wark. "People come 
out generally to oppose or complain about something. They 
don’t come out to support it.” 

Notably, intervenors — including landowners on the 
proposed route in Cornwall and Shoreham — didn't speak 
at the May 7 public hearing; die PSB process prevents them 
from doing so. 

Worrick falls in that category, so he watched from the 
back of the Shoreham auditorium as others testified. He's 
representing himself in the PSB hearings. Earlier in the 
week, surrounded by stacks of paper at his kitchen table, 
he spoke of how taxing and time-consuming the process 
has been. He's spending at least 20 hours a week preparing 
documents, filing discovery questions and reading past PSB 
dockets to prepare for the proceedings. 

Vermont Gas is seeking a roughly 3, 500-foot easement on 
his 135-acre property in Cornwall, which he inherited from 
his parents. Worrick worries about how die pipeline will 
affect the value of his property, particularly if he chooses to 
sub diride in the future. 

But his concerns go beyond property values. 

"A big part of my issue is that the way they’ve behaved on 
this doesn't make me trust them,” said Worrick, a carpenter 
and musician. "There’sjustsortof an arrogance that, We’ve 
decided to do this, we're going to come through here, and if 
you don't like it, we’re going to make you roll over."' 

He said that right-of-way agents misrepresented them - 
selves in early dealings widi him, claiming diey didn’t work 
for Vermont Gas and instead were "brokers." Down the road, 
Randy and Mary Martin had similar complaints; land agents 
showed up at their door in November 2012 , asking the 
couple for rights to survey their land. They said they were 
told to “keep this to yourself." 

Like Worrick, the Martins said they’ve turned over 
countless hours to represent themselves in the PSB process; 
a lawyer just isn’t financially feasible for either family. 

'We don’t have that kind of money," said Randy Martin, 
who runs an insurance agency with his wife out of their 
home on Route 74. 


A Tale of Two Counties 

Perhaps looking for a warmer welcome, Vermont Gas 
kicked off a series of three open houses in Rutland County 
late last month, setting up camp for an evening at Rutland 
High School to tout the benefits of natural gas. They’re 
billing the project as “Phase III” and hope to ferry gas to 
Rutland by 2020. 

We can’t lose sight 
of the fact that 
while there is a 
vocal opposition, 
they are a minority. 
People come out 
generally to oppose 
or complain about 
something. 

They don't come 
out to support it. 

St EVE WArk 

That’s been the goal all along. In Rutland, economic 
development officials hope cheaper fuel could entice new 
businesses and retain existing ones. Reaching out early — 
and often — could theoretically help Vermont Gas avoid 
some of the turmoil they’ve faced in Addison County. 

And so 20-odd Vermont Gas employees trekked from 
their South Burlington headquarters to Rutland in late 
April. The blue shirts — Vermont Gas employees — vastly 
outnumbered the few visitors who trickled in. Employees 


manned tables outfitted with placards reading “About 
Natural Gas,” “Safety" and "How much can I Save?" A few 
were stationed by the door, ready to greet visitors. 

’We're hoping to promote a litde bit of excitement," 
said one. Nearby, a large poster promised: 'We stand ready 
to serve you with 24/7 service!" 

Plenty in Rutland are already excited about natural 
gas. Among them is Tom DePoy, a local businessman who 
stopped by the open house to bolster the turnout. 

“I know Rutland needs clean, efficient fuel for both the 
homes and the businesses, and this seems like a good pros- 
pect,” said DePoy, who was chatting with Tom Donahue, 
the executive rice presidentand CEO of the Rutland 
Region Chamber of Commerce. 

"We, Rutland, we can't sit back and wait," said Donahue, 
ticking through examples of recentmanufacturingjob 
losses in V ermont. 'We want to help our businesses.” 

Some themes cropped up repeatedly among the few vis 
itors. Several mentioned the long winter and the high price m 
of heating fuel. Vermont Gas officials, in turn, talked up g 
the cheap price of natural gas: By switching, a Vermonter > 

who burns 1,000 gallons of fuel oil at the current price of > 
roughly $3.90 a gallon would save just shy of $2,000 a year, g 
Many spoke wistfully of the infrastructure already in place 3 
to the east of them. "They have the interstate, they have the 
rail, they have the bus service,” said Donahue. 

The subtext: Give us the pipeline. 

But PhaseIIIwon’tgetbuiltbeforePhaseII,and S 

opponents are optimistic that they could still block the ^ 
Ticonderoga-bound pipe. They contend the "public good" o 
that prevailed in the first phase isn't as obvious in the case jo 
of the second, because its biggest beneficiary is a New York S 
corporation. 

“I think we have a shot," said Worrick. “I think they’ve 
shot themselves in the foot so many times that they’re a g 

little wounded." z 

Vermont Gas doesn’t agree. If the company earns its > 

permits for Phase II, construction could begin nextyear. 1/1 

"When projects are done, the rancor starts to subside," 
said Wark. “Frankly, I think in two years, this will be long 
forgotten.” 

Ellis is more realistic: “It hurts you in the long run,” he 
said of companies that view their PSB permits as "a trump g 
card." "What you want in 10 years is for those people to say, -h 
'OK, we fought, we lost, but at least the company respected j? 
us and listened to us.’" © “ 



Fly Away Home 

Biologist Bernd Heinrich traces The Homing Instinct through the animal kingdom 
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BY Eth AN DE SEif E 

t’s easy to get from point A to point 
B these days, as many of us carry 
digital maps of the entire world 
in our pockets. It’s a remarkable 
convenience for which Ferdinand 
Magellan would have given his last 
piece of salt cod. 

But what would we do if we didn’t 
have maps, digital or otherwise? What if 
there were no roads or highway signs or 
high-line poles and telephone wires? If 
you lived in Barre, could you find your 
way home on foot from, say, Randolph? 

Such a question is anything but 
trivial, as part-time-Vermonter, author 
and scientist Bernd Heinrich explains 
in his latest book. The Homing Instinct: 
Meaning Et Mystery in Animal Migration 
Were we humans forced to rely solely on 
geographic landmarks, or on the angle 
of the sun's rays, we’d likely wind up 
walking in circles. Meanwhile, hovering 
above us, perhaps giddy with mirth at 
our useless perambulations, would be a 
host of birds and insects, many of which 
have homing senses that are nothing 
short of remarkable. 

One of the most incredible examples 
of “lesser” animals' refined homing in- 
stincts is that of the bar-tailed godwit, 
a sandpiper that nests in the Arctic and 
winters in southern Australia. The 7,000 
miles that these birds fly is staggering 
but notunprecedented; what's astonish- 
ing is that they make the journey with - 
out stopping even once. In this sleepless 
process, the godwits lose half their body 
weight, as if they are sustained entirely 
by the homing impulse itself. 

"Most of us just can’t even imag 
ine that,” says Heinrich, 74, professor 
emeritus of biology at the University of 
Vermont. On a recent day when weather 
and cell-tower conditions permit, he 
speaks to Seven Days by phone from 
a remote mountain in western Maine, 
not far from his sylvan cabin. “These 
birds do this nonstop, with no place to 
land over the ocean, no drink, no food,” 
he continues. “It just seems absolutely 
mind-boggling to me.” 

Heinrich, an accomplished ultrama - 
rathoner, knows something about trav - 
eling great distances under one's own 
power. Nonetheless, he says, “It strikes 
me as amazing how easily I get lost. You 


can turn me around in the dark and I’ll 
have not the slightest idea where I’d be 
heading.” 

The Homing Instinct ranges widely, 
covering the migratory habits of bees 
(one of Heinrich’s areas of expertise), 
birds of all types, sea turtles and salmon, 
to name a few. Though such animals are 
the book's central “players,” ifsimpos - 
sible to read it and not reflect on one's 
own sensory experience of the world — 
and what we might be missing. 

Heinrich writes that he finds it highly 
plausible, for instance, that certain ani - 
mats have evolved mechanisms to “see" 
waves of magnetism, just as our own 
eyes have evolved to allow us to see cer- 
tain wavelengths of light. Humans may 


not be able to detect such information, 
but that doesn’t mean we’re necessar - 
ily sensorially impoverished. Rather, 
Heinrich argues in the book, our sensory 
experiences, just like those of the many 
creatures he writes about, are intimately 
connected with our concept of home. 

Human beings have evolved, 
Heinrich writes, to be homebodies. “We 
stay more or less rooted, if we can,” he 
says in our conversation. We may pick 
up and move to a new city, but we don’t 
“migrate” in the way the petrel or the 
honeybee does. For this reason, we did 
not develop, for instance, an ability 
to find our way home by instinctually 
gauging our position relative to those of 
the constellations (as do many birds), or 


by leaving a pheromone trail (as do ants, 
bees and other insects). 

Heinrich laces his astute scientific 
observations with the poetic wonder - 
ment of a naturalist, a pairing that has 
become his trademark. His authorial 
tone combines respectfully objective 
observations with wide-eyed, deeply 
personal astonishment, a highly pleasing 
juxtaposition. 

The notion of home is important to 
the book not just in the context of mi 
gration but as it pertains to how various 
animals choose home sites and construct 
their domiciles. In discussing the nesting 
instincts of animals as diverse as Surinam 
toads and beavers, Heinrich tacitly re - 
veals the true subject of his book: No two 





animals have the same interpretation of 
the sentiment that our culture conveys 
with the trite but potent phrase “There’s 
no place like home." 

The subject of homing, Heinrich 
says, interests him because “it’s so 
central to so many things that make an 
animal the way it is; it’s central to its 
life.” That fascination comes through in 
the book, which, with its diverse array 
of unusual case studies, compellingly 
argues that home is one of the chief or- 
ganizing patterns by which animals on 
Earth live their lives. 

About a hundred pages in, Heinrich 
poses “the ultimate and perhaps unan- 
swerable” question of his book; When 
animals employ such techniques as 


magnetic-field detection, pheromone 
transmission or astronomical geoloca- 
tion, are they conscious of where they 
are and what they are doing? Or do all 
of these remarkable capabilities exist 
solely on the preconscious or uncon- 
scious levels? 

In conversation, Heinrich does not 
profess to know the answer to that 
question, which intersects with still- 
underexplored subjects such as the very 
nature of consciousness. As in his other 
work, the author is unafraid to take 
on such huge questions as these. The 
power of his informed, engaging book to 
instill a sense of wonder is a testament 
to Heinrich’s sensitivity to his subject 
matter. ® 
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Theater review: Ozma of Oz: A Tale of Time 



M ovie buffs old enough to re- 
member 1978’s The Wiz can 
be forgiven a certain wariness 
about a production of play- 
wright Suzan Zeder’s Ozma ofOz. Her play 
premiered in Seattle just a year following 
the release of The Wiz, a film event that pro- 
vided show biz with a cautionary tale about 
messing with the children’s fantasy novels of 
L. Frank Baum. While the Broadway stage 
version of The Wiz was a Tony-winning hit, 
not even the star power of Michael Jackson 
and Diana Ross could spare the film rendi- 
tion its grisly demise at the box office and in 
the press. More recent film adaptations have 
alternately hit and missed. 

Perhaps The Wiz's lesson is that film 
adaptations of the Oz franchise are a 
risky business, especially in light of the 


transcendent 1939 film that lingers like 
some Jungian archetype in the collective 
American pop cultural consciousness. 
Zeder's Ozma, by contrast, received ac- 
colades as a work of children’s theater and 
continues to be staged around the world 
to this day. The Saints & Poets Production 
Company is currently staging Ozma of Oz 
in Burlington at the Black Box Theatre of 
the Main Street Landing Performing Arts 

Directed by Kevin Christopher, this 
production takes an earnest run at the cu- 
rious Oz offshoot, based on the third book 
in Baum’s series. Some of the troupe's most 
consistent players join two youth actors 
— Champlain Valley Union High School 
sophomore Lucy Pappas in the lead role 
of Dorothy Gale and seventh-grade sister 


Stella Pappas in three supporting roles — 
in an energetic production propelled by 
zany characters and pitched to theatergo- 
ers ages 6 and up. 

What sense — or nonsense — young au- 
diences might make of the play is difficult 
to gauge, though. Playwright Zeder herself, 
in an interview in the Austin Chronicle, 
said she considered the play “unfinished’’ 
and still in search of “its voice." The plot 
takes a lot of trippy twists and turns, but 
they’re sometimes too wacky for their own 
good — and sometimes not super fun. 

Ozma ofOz opens with teenage Dorothy 
accompanving her Uncle Henry, whose ill 
health forces him into a wheelchair, on an 
ocean journey to Australia for curative rest. 
She's none too pleased to be traveling with 
the old geezer — instead of hanging out 





VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


with her boyfriend back in Kansas — and 
isn’t shy about saying so. When a storm 
wracks the ship, Dorothy and Uncle Henry 
are tossed overboard and separated. Alone 
on a raft save for a talking chicken named 
Bill, Dorothy discovers an oversize metal 
key with a mysterious inscription. She also 
rediscovers a sense of familial responsibil- 
ity to Uncle Henry — just in time to make 
landfall, where he has arrived before her. 

More discoveries await them in the 
strange land. The first is a character 
named Tic Toe, a self-described time ma- 
chine — a clock man, basically. Tic Toe in- 
forms Uncle Henry and Dorothy that they 
have reached Oz and that, because they 
have freed him from his rock prison, time 
is now running again — with profound 
implications. Day will resume yielding to 
night in its natural routine, which is the 
condition that the subterranean Gnome 
King, Roquat, requires for his nocturnal 
army to run rampant aboveground. All 
hell will break loose. Worst of all, living 
things will once again age. 


THE RAMBLING, ROLLICKING TALE 
CAN BE DIFFICULT TO PIN DOWN 
FROMSCENETO SCENE. BUT 

SOLID ACTING ANCHORS 
THE PRODUCTION. 


Enter the Wheelers! These menacing 
creatures on scooters (Bob Fishel and 
Jenny Gundy) seem intent on harming 
Dorothy, Uncle Henry and Bill — until 
they notice Uncle Henry’s wheelchair. 
They mistake him for their ruler and leave 
the group alone. At this point, Dorothy, 
Uncle Henry, Bill and Tic Toe set off on a 
journey that brings them into contact with 
narcissistic Princess Langwidere, Roquat 
and the play’s title character, Ozma. The 
story predictably ends with a set of tidy 
realizations about appreciating people 
for who they are and the value of mortal, 
multifaceted life versus idyllic, unchang- 
ing immortality. 

The rambling, rollicking tale can be 
difficult to pin down from scene to scene, 
but solid acting anchors the produc- 
tion. As Dorothy, Lucy Pappas turns in a 
confident performance that matches the 
more experienced cast members’ energy 
and intensity, as she does most of the 
dramatic heavy lifting. She plays the only 
major character not imbued with outsize 
or otherworldly quirks, and we look to 
her to make some sense of the goings-on. 

Pappas’ performance is all the more 
impressive when viewed alongside those 


of stalwart local actors. Rick Homan is 
credibly irascible as Uncle Henry, but he 
and Pappas also sell a couple of key mo- 
ments of tenderness. Other players buoy 
Ozma of Oz with broad-stroked comic 
relief. Cael Barkman, playing Princess 
Langwidere, gives a feisty performance as 
the hotheaded — and multiheaded — vil- 
lainess who changes her noggin to suit her 
mood, and holds Dorothy and company 
hostage for a spell. Kerry Cameron is the 
princess’ frantic handmaiden, Nanda (in 
addition to playing two other roles). 

Seth Jarvis inhabits the villain Roquat 
in what appear to be David Bowie’s castoff 
duds from his Ziggy Stardust days — a 
highlight of costume designer Catherine 
Alston’s work — and affects a humorously 
glam persona. At the other extreme, the 
preternaturally sunny Ozma, played by 
Patricia Julien, gets laughs for her ir- 
repressible optimism as she moves about 
the stage in lithe, fairy-like steps. The 
direr the circumstances become, the more 
delighted a heroine Ozma appears. One 
hears echoes of Billie Burke’s Glinda the 
good witch from The Wizard of Oz in her 
high-pitched, saccharine-sweet voice. 

Saints & Poets’ signature contribu- 
tion to local theater since the company's 
founding in 2010 has been inventively 
combining puppets and live performance. 
In Ozma ofOz, however, only two puppets 
make the scene: Bill the chicken, played by 
Marianne DiMascio and designed and built 
by Kevin Christopher; and Tic Toe, played 
by G. Richard Ames. While DiMascio and 
Ames are known and respected theatrical 
talents, their roles in this play come off a 
bit muted, which deprives the show of 
elements of spectacle that might appeal to 
young audiences. In general, Ozma of Oz 
feels slightly underproduced. 

Again, a kid may see things differently 
— and suspend disbelief more readily. At 
any rate, this production hits a high stan- 
dard of professionalism through commit- 
ted performances from a deeply talented 
cast. Every Saints & Poets show has taken 
bold creative risks, and Ozma of Oz is no 
exception. The production may be a little 
hamstrung, as other iterations of this play 
have been, by a script that even its author 
felt was rushed to the stage too soon. Even 
so, theatergoers who attend this Ozma will 
get a taste of the boundless imagination of 
author Baum, whose body of work extends 
in all kinds of wacky directions. © 

INFO 





15 to 17, at 7 p.m.; also Saturday and Sunday, 
May 17 and 18. at 2 p.m., at Black Box Theatre 
at Main Street Landing Performing Arts Cen- 
ter in Burlington. $15-20. flynntlx.org 
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Cabaret Conductor 


From Weimar to blues, Tchaikovsky to hip-hop, Spielpalast’s music director mixes it up 

BY Eth AN DE SEifE 



S pielpalast Cabaret occupies a 
unique place in Vermont’s arts 
firmament. No other enter - 
tainment entity can boast of a 
similar slate of influences — Weimar-era 
cabaret, vaudeville and ’’legitimate” the- 
ater — or of a sensibility that so spirit - 
edly embraces equal parts professional - 

Spielpalast has attained “institution” 
status in Burlington: This year’s produc- 
tion is the troupe’s 13 th. And. judging 
by those in attendance at the first of 
its seven 2014 performances, the audi - 
ence is likely to contain at least as many 
groupies as newcomers. 

Spielpalast’s shows are perhaps 
best known for the witty banter of 
Phinneus Sonin as Maxwell, the master 


of ceremonies, and for their generous 
displays of both male and female pul - 
chritude (and flesh). But the music of 
the Spielpalast Cabaret Band holds the 
show together. Playful and professional, 
historically accurate and refreshingly 
modern, the band is the revue's secret 
weapon. 

Gabriel Shapiro, 26, is the show’s 
musical director, a position he’s held for 
four years. He’s also a coproducer, along 
with Sonin and Spielpalast cofounder/ 
dancer/singer Lois Trombley. In charac- 
ter as Dr. Richard “Dick” Erkenheimen, 
Shapiro plays saxophone and leads the 
six-piece band. He arranged most of 
the music for the show's many numbers 
and vignettes, and contributed 10 origi - 
nals. For all the exuberance expressed 


onstage, Shapiro may well be the busiest 
member of the troupe. 

One of his chief challenges: direc ting 
the rest of the band while he plays sax. 
“I’m often conducting with my instru - 
ment while I’m playing,” he says. 

Shapiro draws on a remarkable va - 
riety of musical styles for his composi - 
dons and arrangements. Though the 
touchstone is the music of the Berlin 
cabarets of the 1920s and ’30s, he incor- 
porates numerous other influences in his 
lively, engaging score. The first act alone 
features songs that derive in part from 
traditional Russian music, American 
gutbucket blues and Tchaikovsky. The 
second act’s accompaniment borrows 
from the work of musical humorist Tom 
Lehrer. Here and there during the show, 


you’ll even hear the drummer playing a 
breakbeat 

That diversity itself is historically ac- 
curate, as Weimar cabaret shows were 
known for their piecemeal appropria - 
tion of both "high" and “low” artistic 
forms. Shapiro finds the artistic-his- 
torical moment represented by cabaret 
culture immensely appealing. “It’s still 
on the early end of jazz, so it’s a very 
exciting time period,” he says. “It has a 
little bit of a darker sound.” 

He adds, “Even though we do keep it 
as ‘period’ as we can, there are still hip- 
hop influences creeping in, and later 
jazz influences creeping in, because 
that’s what other cast members are in - 
terested in, and it draws the audience’s 
attention." A friend of Shapiro’s dubbed 



Spielpalasfs artistic approach “musi- 
cal historical fiction" — that is, playing 
historically accurate instruments in a 
somewhat anachronistic style. That ges- 
ture is central to Spielpalast’s aesthetic. 

But historical authenticity can come 
with a price, Shapiro acknowledges. 
The acoustics in Burlington City Hall 
Contois Auditorium are not well suited 
to the joyful noises of this troupe’s 
actors and musicians. “The room is 
designed for town meetings,” he notes. 
“And there are arches all along the ceil- 
ing — I think they're actually designed 
for hearing whispers and keeping them 
out of the center of the room.” 

If this arrangement is sonically ap- 
propriate for hushed political chicanery, 
it’s a liability' for a show like Spielpalast's, 
in which the music competes for atten- 
tion with performers 
speaking and singing. 

The lyrical contents of 
several numbers were 
rendered unintel- 
ligible by the room’s 
acoustics. 

“Part of us trying 
to be ‘period’ is not 
using handheld micro- 
phones,” Shapiro says. 

“And we use no elec- 
tric instruments: We 
are trying to keep it as 
20s as we can.” (That 
said, Nate Venet’s 
piano is electric.) 

Even though it’s 
largely unamplified, 
the band does sometimes overpower 
vocal performances. Perhaps it’s time to 
sacrifice just a tad of historical authen- 
ticity in order to provide theatergoers 
with a more complete experience. 

Vaudeville’s modular structure does 
not lend it to cohesive narrative; indeed, 
that’s its chief distinction from “proper” 
theater. In Spielpalast’s current show, a 
few narrative elements recur in multiple 
numbers, but not in a particularly satis- 
fying way: Either an experiment with a 
fuller storyline or a wholly narrativeless 
“revue" format would be welcome. That 
the acoustics in the hall are so poor ex- 
acerbates the narrative’s spotty nature, 
as many plot elements were either inau- 
dible or incomprehensible. 

At Spielpalast, though, the music 
itself fulfills a narrative function. 


Shapiro's lively arrangements for sax, 
trumpet, piano, accordion, mandolin, 
banjo, drums, bass and tuba — half the 
musicians frequently swap out instru- 
ments — give structure to the proceed- 
ings. They draw on klezmer music, 
torch songs and flapper-era jazz as suits 
the moment. 

The first-act blues number, a raunchy 
performance by Trombley of George 
Brooks’ and Fletcher Henderson’s 
“Send Me to the 'Lectric Chair,” was a 
slinky, gruff crowd-pleaser. The second- 
act dance “Fromage Express” was espe- 
cially buoyant, and not just because of all 
the tassels. In both of those highlights, 
the music carried the day. 

T he hodgepodge of influences on the 
current show and on Spielpalast in gen- 
eral tends to be an asset, thanks to the 
musical arrangements 
and performances. But 
it could be a liability' 
in less capable hands. 
Shapiro seems to grasp 
that cabaret’s magpie 
approach is essential 
to its appeal. 

“[Cabaret is] sort 
of this meeting point,” 
he explains. “Art nou- 
veau before it, art deco 
right after it, with 
expressionism right 
in the middle. There 
are these elements of 
these very classical 
art forms ... and the 
weirder, the expres- 
sionist, the dark. There’s a yearning 
for newness and for understanding the 
mechanical world, and the show reflects 
that,” he adds. “There are very beautiful, 
symmetrical, consonant moments, and 
there are these very dark and chaotic 
moments.” 

Like all successful variety shows, 
Spielpalast’s current production is gen- 
uinely varied — particularly in its vivid, 
enchanting music. ® 
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Pulling a Fast One 

A new fitness trend just might row, row, row your boat 



A class at RowVT 


I ’ve never been a big fan of the Police, 
but on a recent surprisingly sultry 
evening in Burlington’s South End, 
the final strains of “Message in a 
Bottle” seemed especially appropriate to 
the workout I was enduring. Just as Sting 
was "sending out an SOS," I wanted to 
send out my own — for someone to rescue 
me from this maddening machine. Early in 
the fitness class, it was making me a little 
dizzy, nauseated, exhausted and bored all 
at the same time. 

“It” is a rowing machine — but not just 
any old ergometer that’s been gathering 
dust in the corner of a gym. Michael 
Blount, who launched the new indoor 
rowing studio Row VT on Flynn Avenue 
last month, promised me that this "fun, 


innovative machine” would hit 84 percent 
of my muscle mass and burn up to 600 
calories in a 45-minute class. 

“Rowing builds your body without 
adding the bulk,” Blount added. He 
said his approach to the classic aerobic 
workout involves fostering team-building 
challenges while encouraging gym-goers 
to “break a sweat, get stronger and leave 
class feeling better with a big smile and 
positive mindset.” 

By investing exclusively in water-based 
rowers for the studio, Blountis riding the 
wave of one of the latest fitness trends. As 
the New York Times reported last fall, the 
old boys' sport of rowing has become a new 
way to get ripped, thanks to the popularity 
of CrossFit — which incorporates rowing 


machines in some workouts — publicity 
from “The Biggest Loser,” and the new 
punch ofupbeatmusic and intervals. 
Celebs including Cameron Diaz and Kevin 
Bacon are on board, as are hundreds of 
gyms nationwide. 

Having experienced the agony of 
rowing crew on a frigid Massachusetts 
river in high school — and, more recently, 
having endured the intense indoor pulling 
sessions of CrossFit — I was wary of trying 
Row VT. Besides, with rising temperatures 
outdoors, a good old-fashioned run 
was beckoning. Despite my reluctance, 
Blount’s space at Tao Motion Studio, with 
its hardwood floors and happy crew of 
devoted rowers, was warm and welcoming. 

“The class is intense, but Mike is a 


fantastic motivator and excellent teacher," 
said Tammy Bushell, a 47-year-old 
Ferrisburgh resident who also does Zumba 
at Tao Motion. “The water-based rowing 
machines are unique and put a different 
element into the class.” 

Ah, the water-based rowing machines. 
Unlike traditional ergometers, or ergs, 
which have vertical flywheels and chains, 
the machine on which I found myself 
seated has a horizontal flywheel with 
water sloshing around on the inside. This 
WaterRower, I later learned from the 
company’s website, was designed in the 
mid-1980s by a former Yale University and 
U.S. National Team rower “to emulate die 
exact dynamics of a boat moving through 


The machines are made from ash, 
cherry and other hardwoods in Warren, 
R.I., which makes them relatively local and 
sustainable — a nice touch. I appreciated 
the soft foam grip of the handles. 

But as Blount, sporting a stylish 
turquoise lululemon athletica top and 
gray shorts, began the class, 
the niceness faded. Aiming 
to match my cadence — or 
strokes per minute — to 
that of the other students, 

I was initially distracted by 
the motion of the water. Then Blount 
instructed us to hop off for "hybrid 
mobility" work. 

That’s another key difference between 
today's rowing movement and those of 
years past. Instead of spending thousands 
of tedious meters on the machine, we 
were alternating between intervals of 
500 meters and exercises such as forward 
bends, push-ups, squats and planks. 

“As the intervals get shorter, the 
intensity gets higher," explained Blount. 
Sine enough, after we’d picked up speed 
for the next rowing session, we found 
ourselves gasping through “mountain 
climbers” and reverse lunges. 

“I wanted to create 
an effective workout 
that’s fun, competitive 
and easy to learn with 
a low risk for injury," 

Blount told me after 
the class. He grew up 
in Middlebury playing 
football, basketball 
and lacrosse, and 
then studied business 
management and 
exercise science 
at Castleton State 
College. His fondness 
for rowing came later. 

“My first memory of 
being on an erg, about 
10 years ago, was not a pleasant one," Blount 
admitted with a laugh. “I don’t remember 
what kind of speed I had back then, but 
I faintly remember telling my workout 
partner that if I passed out, please note my 

While working as a trainer last fall 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., however, Blount 
witnessed how water-based rowing 
machines, along with the hybrid workouts 
developed for them (now branded as 
Indo-Row and Shockwave, among 
others), could combine the benefits of 
strength training, Pilates and flow yoga 
with cardiovascular conditioning. He 
now offers four types of classes at Row 
VT, from the entry-level Signature Row, 
which reviews technique and form, to 
the Endurow sessions that feature 5,000- 
meter bouts. Making exercise fun and 
removing the intimidation factor are key, 
he said. 

During the Shockwave class that I 
attended, I eventually adjusted to the 


movement of water in the machine and 
found myself focusing instead on the 
screen that displayed my time. I tried to 
beat my own numbers each time I hopped 
on the seat. When we moved over to 
the mats for more squats and mountain 
jumpers, the shift added just the right 
amount of variety. 

By the end of the 45 
minutes, I was ready for the 
relay challenge: Sheri Senesac 
and Brian Cavanagh versus me 
and Bushell. To the sounds of 
Macklemore & Ryan Lewis’ “Can't Hold 
Us,” we furiously raced through two sets 
of 250 meters. Senesac and Cavanagh beat 
us by just a few meters. 

'Tm not a competitive person, and to 
have to compete while exercising was not 
appealing to me,” confided Senesac, 49, 
of Colchester, after our race. “But with 
Mike’s gentle nudging and the idea that 
I’m challenging myself to do better each 
time — not to beat the others in the class — 
the reward is taking me out of my comfort 

Burlington yoga teacher Julia Howe 
Sullivan, 28, said she has found the rowing 
classes an ideal complement to her own 
practice. “The studio 
is beautiful, very 
NYC without being 
pompous,” she wrote 
in an email. “And 
Mike is energetic 
without being crazy 
and annoying.” 

Row VT regular 
Steven Kind, 50, 
of Essex, said he 
appreciates Blount’s 
"holistic approach to 
his various workout 
programs,” finding it 
a good match for his 
own lifestyle, fitness 
goals and schedule. 

As for me, by the end of the class I 
was no longer sending out an SOS but 
enjoying the water-based machine, the 
camaraderie and Blount's motivating 
workout. The experience turned the tide 
of my feelings about indoor rowing — even 
though I might choose real water on Lake 
Champlain over the stuff inside a flywheel 
during the warm months ahead. I'll bet 
that Blount — who’s way more engaging 
and attentive than my old high school 
crew coach — will be at Row VT when the 
cold returns, and long after that. His goal 
is to establish his studio as a leader in the 
industry by integrating mindset, nutrition 
coaching, juicing, goal setting and team 
building into the program. 

“I really want to inspire others to live 
a healthy and fit lifestyle, improving every 
day," he said. “I hope to create a ripple 
effect in the community.” © 
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Spin Me Good 
Morning 

SWINGIN' PINWHEEL CAFE & 
BAKERY COMES TO BURLINGTON 
wendy piotrowski didn’t have 
to go far to find the perfect 
spot for her new business. 

The former owner of Patra 
Cafe at 9 Center Street in 
Burlington and her partner, 

ANDREW MACHANIC, will Open 
SWINGIN' PINWHEEL CAFE & BAKERY 

just next door at 11 Center 
Street, in the former Ken’s Golf 
Shop. The pair is currently 
working on renovations to add 
a kitchen to the space, with a 
plan to open in June. 

Despite the Swingin’ 
Pinwheel's geographic 
proximity to the Patra space 

(now REVOLUTION KITCHEN), 

its offerings will be miles 
away from the bubble tea 
Piotrowski served at her 
former cafe. Machanic, a new 

ENGLAND CULINARY INSTITUTE 

grad and former Christophe’s 
on the Green sous-chef, has 
spent much of his career 
cooking at guest ranches out 
west, so a western theme will 
inform the cafe. “We’re going 
to have a twist on traditional 
breakfast and lunch fare,” 
says Piotrowski. 

Machanic also special- 
izes in European pastries, 


but don’t expect him to 
adhere too closely to tradi- 
tion. His popovers will be 
stuffed, breakfast-sandwich- 
style. Morning diners will 
also be able to choose from 
sweet and savory oatmeals. 
At lunch, Machanic will 
introduce Burlington to the 
wafflini, which Piotrowski 
describes as a flaky “waffle 
pocket” with fillings such as 
maple, bacon and brie. 

Drink specialist 
Piotrowski plans to have fun 
with the western theme, she 
says. That means serving 
cowboy coffee, “a strong, 
smoky" sip made by heating 
coarse grounds campfire- 
style right in the pot. 

Once open, the Swingin’ 
Pinwheel will serve break- 
fast and lunch every day 
but Monday. On Saturday 
evenings. Center Street's 
western flavor will inten- 
sify with country swing 
nights. 

Red Dawn 

LOCAVORE DELI TO OPEN ON 
RIVERSIDE AVENUE 
A few years ago, cheryl strenio 
left Vermont for the first time 
to attend Le Cordon Bleu 
Institute of Culinary Arts in 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Now, two 



to Burlington, 
but really good 
deli fast food, 


years after graduating, the 
Burlington native is opening a 
restaurant of her own. 

Strenio is the new owner 
of 505 Riverside Avenue, 
former home of Sugarsnap, 
which served salads and 
sandwiches to commuters 
for a decade. She plans to 

open LITTLE RED KITCHEN ill the 

last week of June, and is cur- 
rently hard at work renovat- 
ing and cleaning the building 
to her exacting standards. 

Little Red Kitchen will 
combine the local focus of 
its predecessor with a classic 
delicatessen concept. “She 
wants to bring deli fast food 


on the edge of 
gourmet," says 
Strenio’s friend 

helping her with 
promotion. 
During 

Pittsburgh, 
Strenio built 
a following by 
manufacturing a 
range of gourmet 
dips and sand- 
wich spreads 
that were sold 
at local markets. 
Those spreads will appear 
on panini and sandwiches at 
Little Red Kitchen. “People 
still call me from Pittsburgh 
saying, ‘We’re addicted to 
your Parmesan spread,”' 
Strenio brags. Other special- 
ties, such as maple-pecan 
butter, will be sold in the 
Kitchen's gourmet shop. 
Strenio says that extern- 

ships at LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE 

and the trapp family lodge 
helped her build connections 
with local farmers. She'll use 
their wares in both stan- 
dard deli sandwiches and 
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I would have been happy to go home 
after filling up on bread, but the appetiz- 
ers arrived while I was still floating on my 
carb cloud. The rectangular plate of “crispy 
pig belly” placed before me was worthy of 
a magazine cover. Cubes of pork belly and 
potato had been bathed in a dark, sweet 
sauce, then decorated with artfully chopped 
scallion fronds, a single chicharron and two 
halves of a medium-boiled egg. 

I enjoyed the crisp little potatoes, but 
found the pork belly under-rendered. Some 
cubes were all gelatinous fat with no meat. 
The pork-and-eggs pairing recalled adobo 
and eggy Filipino breakfast dishes popular 
on the West Coast. But the fatty meat with 
an oversweet sauce cried for lightening up, 
perhaps with a few fresh veggies or a hint 

The ramp-and-green-garlic souffle 
was equally photogenic, if dishearteningly 
dense. The flavors in the dish's description 
didn't pop the way I had expected, though 
the taste of tarragon soon emerged. An in- 
dulgent mushroom cream sauce was a bit 
heavy but delicious — my dining partner 
and I quickly dispatched the souffle despite 
its imperfections. 

The Jamie’s on Grain salad broke up the 
heaviness. But oddly, this salad contained 
zero grains, an error, Persky later told me. 
But this mixture of sparkling fresh spring 
greens, sweet-potato cubes, sunflower 
seeds, dried cranberries and feta was 
doused in “1905" dressing. 

A lull before our entrees appeared gave 
us time to breathe following the breakneck 
arrivals of our bread and apps. In keeping 
with the California theme, I’d ordered the 
Martin’s Paleo Diet-style take on ramen. In 
the place of wheat noodles in broth, the chef 
o serves up a dense tangle of spaghetti squash. 

This substitution trick only works if you 
£ are really, really serious about your diet. I 
2 learned last year when I went low-carb 
jjj that crunchy strands of squash don’t satisfy 
i/i a craving for glutinous noodles. In Plate’s 
ramen, Martin helped make up for the 



deficiency of his "noodles” with a luxuri- 
ous coconut broth dotted with chile oil. On 
top was a mountain of veggies: broccoli, 
cabbage, mushrooms, and red and green 


CUBES OF PORK BELLY 
AND POTATO HAD BEEN 
BATHED IN A DARK, 

SWEET SAUCE, 

THEN DECORATED 
WITH ARTFULLY CHOPPED 
SCALLION FRONDS. 

peppers. All were nicely cooked, but a few 
were drizzled in something that gave them 
an unwelcome sweetness — particularly 
in an already-sugary broth. My dining 
companion found the dish ambrosial. I was 
more satisfied with the burger. 

Lightly smoked before grilling, the patty 
offered a waft of flavor that canceled out 
the lingering coconut-y sweetness coating 
my palate. When a burger is very messy, 
I can’t in good conscience describe it as 
well constructed. This one dissolved into a 


puddle of beef and sauce as soon as I cut it 
in half. But damn, it tasted good. 

Its homemade challah bun, speckled 
with sesame seeds, was picture-perfect. 
The bottom layer served as a sponge for the 
moist beef, a layer of cheddar, the special 
sauce and the juice of the tangy pickles 
served on the side. I felt less than elegant 
digging in, but I let the sauce coat my face 
and hands as I did. 

Plate has no fryer, so instead of tradi- 
tional fries, I was given a choice of sides 
with my burger. Pan-fried potatoes or 
grilled sweet potatoes would have been an 
obvious choice, but I went instead with the 
velvety-smooth cauliflower-potato mash. 

Skipping fries made it a little easier on 
my conscience to order the banana pudding 
for two. Served in a giant Mason jar, the 
pudding really could have served three or 
four modest eaters. Nevertheless, my friend 
and I nearly finished it, even after three ap- 
petizers and two entrees. 

Besides the breadbasket and salad, 
this dessert was the highlight of the meal. 
Intensely flavored pudding came layered 
with chunks of fresh banana, Nilla wafers 
and whipped cream. More Nilla wafers 
protruded from the top of the soft structure 
like a pair of jaunty berets. 

The simple dessert was perfectly ex- 
ecuted. It was far from the light, airy dishes 
that often define California cuisine, but, in 
true West Coast style, its primary ingredi- 
ent sang like the star it should be. 

Plate will have to repeat that feat 
with some of its other dishes before it 
can assume the essential place in Stowe’s 
dining scene that its name evokes. The 
flavors of its ingredients should be al- 
lowed to stand out independently, rather 
than being cloaked in sometimes heavy 
or sugary sauce. As more quality produce 
becomes available in the warmer months, 
I'll look forward to Plate's simpler, farm- 
fresh meals. © 
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specialties such as blackened 
chicken, Caprese sandwiches 
and cheese steaks. 

Strenio will base her busi- 
ness hours on the needs of the 
community — which includes 
a steady stream of rush-hour 
commuters. “I’ve just been 
taking all kinds of suggestions 
and taking them to heart," she 

Early Riser 

CALEDONIA SPIRITS TO DEBUT NEW 

The message on the back of 
Caledonia SPIRITS' latest product 
comes from jack lazor of 
butterworks farm. “For the past 
40 years, our family has been put- 
ting the care of the Earth first and 
foremost in our lives. We have 


taught countless other organic 
farmers the ethic of giving back 
more than we take," Lazor writes. 

EARLY RISER CORN WHISKEY 

takes something from Lazor 

— namely, his corn — but todd 
hardie, founder of Caledonia 
Spirits, is determined to use 
the limited-edition whiskey 
to give something back to this 
farmer who has contributed 
so much to Vermont’s food 
system. On Saturday, May 24, 
at 1 p.m., Caledonia Spirits' 
facility in Hardwick will 
host a release party for the 
whiskey to help Lazor, who is 
uninsured, pay for treatment 
related to his cancer and 
kidney failure. 

“I envision a community 
coming together to honor Jack 

— to love Jack,” Hardie says. 



“There are many people like me 
who have been touched by him 
in their lives.” 

The event will not only ben- 
efit Lazor but also show off his 
hardy Early Riser corn, which 
he has spent the past decade 
perfecting. Caledonia has 
made just 200 bottles of Early 
Riser, and they’ll be for sale 
exclusively at the release party, 
in flask-style bottles. Head 
distiller ryan Christiansen has 


make 250 bottles of bourbon, 
which will be available later 

For $140, guests can reserve 
a box packed with Vermont 
goods donated to help Lazor 
raise as much as $20,000, 
or half of Iris accumulated 
medical bills. Inside the box, 
besides Early Riser, guests 
will find a half-pound piece 
of seasonal Alpha Tolman 


cheese from jasper hill farm, 
tofu from Vermont soy, veggies 
from pete’s greens and seeds 
from high mowing organic seeds. 
Butterworks Farm is contribut- 
ing a bag of commeal, and 
Lazor will sign copies of his 
book The Organic Grain Grower 
at the event 

“It will be a time of gather- 
ing and talking and mingling 
together; a chance for many 
people in agriculture to pause 
for a few hours and come 
and be with Jack and [wife] 
Anne,” says Hardie. If that’s not 
enough to attract a who’s who 
of food-industry folks, there’s 
always the limited-edition 
whiskey. 

Guests must reserve a box 
ahead of time by emailing 
Hardie at todd@caledonia 
spirits.com. © 
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Fermentation Fetish 

Author Sandor Katz talks about letting things go sour 


T his will be the summer of 
Sandor in Vermont. Sandor 
Katz, author of the books Wild 
Fermentation, The Revolution 
Will Not Be Microwaved and James Beard 
Foundation award-winning The Art of 
Fermentation, will spend the month of 
July teaching and talking all over the 

The Tennessee writer also known as 
"Sandorkraut" (both in real life and on 
Twitter) published those books through 
Chelsea Green Publishing in White River 
Junction, but his Vermont connections 
go back further. In 1986, Katz cycled from 
Burlington to Hartford, Conn., chaperon- 
ing a group of teenagers and checking 
out the nooks and crannies of the Green 
Mountains along the way. He recalls it as 
"the best summer job I ever had.” 

Katz’s latest local foray started when he 
signed up to teach a two-week-long class 
at Sterling College in July; interest in the 
course quickly led to several smaller gigs 
across Vermont. At Sterling, Katz will teach 
students the basics of fermenting garden- 
fresh veggies, as well as instructing them in 
making miso, kefir and yogurt; sourdough; 
and fruity, lightly fermented beverages. 

In anticipation of Katz's visit, we asked 
him some questions that probably aren't 
part of his planned curriculum. 

2 SEVEN DAYS: Tell us about your experi- 
8 ence with Vermont food. 

j> SANDOR KATZ; The first thing that comes 
5 to mind is maple syrup. The last time I was 
z in Vermont was during sugaring season last 
S year, and I visited some friends of mine and 
a sugar shack they were running. I spent 
a little bit of time at Bread and Puppet 



cured AIDS or removed 
HIV from my body 
using fermented foods. 

I'm just trying to be 
clear with people that 


[Theater], and actually I have some of 
[founder] Peter Schumann's sourdough 
mixed in with my sourdough from before I 
encountered him. 

SD: You've been HIV positive for 
decades. Did focusing on your health 
enhance your interest in fermented 

SK: It’s a tricky question. When I wrote Wild 
Fermentation in 2003, my little bio said — I 
believe the wording was “Fermented foods 
have been a part of my healing.” From that 
many people extrapolated that I somehow 


that’s not the case. Live- 
culture foods that have 
their probiotic bacteria 
intact can stimulate 
immune function. They 
can improve digestion 
and nutrient assimila- 
tion. Now we’re learn- 
ing they can improve 
mental health. 

I’ve been on HIV 
meds for 14 years now. 
I wish I could say, “Oh, 
good eating kept me 
healthy," but I had a 
health crisis in 1999, 
and I’ve been on meds 
ever since then. I’ve 
certainly observed 
that I have not had 
the digestive problems 
that other people I’ve 
met that have been on HIV meds have. 
I have a strong sense that my relatively 
good health and well-being has had some- 
thing to do with the fermented foods I've 
been eating. 

Fm trying to be careful and cautious. 
The first day of class [at Sterling] will be a 
broad survey of how fermentation trans- 
forms food. And how it transforms food 
nutritionally. We’ll get into some of that. 
I'm really trying to stay away from being a 
health guru and making people think that 
eating sauerkraut is going to solve all of 
their problems. It might solve some. 


SD: Have you taken other major dietary 
steps that you think may have im- 
proved your health? 

SK: Eating lots of different things is best. 
Plant diversity just seems to me to be one 
of the biggest problems we have. A dozen 
or 20 plants is all that most of us are eating 
over and over and over again. I try to graze 
on weeds and incorporate lots of different 
kinds of plants. 

Not that I’m a vegetarian. I have a 
garden, and I eat a lot out of my garden. 
That's a big part of it. I try to spend a little 
time grazing every day. I’m not eating vast 
amounts of it. I spend three minutes clip- 
ping tops off. I'm really interested in eating 
different parts of the plant. I’m really 
interested in eating radish pods and other 
brassicas [members of the mustard family] 
that have overwintered. 

SD: Are there any fermented foods you 
don't like? 

SK: There are certainly fermented foods 
that I haven’t tried. I’m super interested in 
all the Arctic fish traditions, but I’ve never 
been in that part of the world. 

The first time I tasted natto [fermented 
soybeans with a distinctly mucosal texture], 
it held no appeal at all to me. I found it really 
kind of gross. I read William ShurtlefPs The 
Book ofTofii and The Book of Miso and cited 
them in Wild Fermentation. After he read it, 
he sent a letter mostly saying congratula- 
tions and also offering a little bit of critical 
feedback. Anyway, I said, “I’m going to give 
this natto another try." On my next try, it 
turned out I love it. 

As a young person, I wasn’t drawn to 
stinky cheeses. The stinky ones are kind of 
off-putting. Now if I can smell it a mile away 
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it makes me more interested in it A few 
years ago I got the chance to go to Hong 
Kong and try stinky tofu. I couldn't for the 
life of me figure out why it was so notorious. 
I can't think of any ferments I don't like. 

SD: Which country has the best 
fermentation culture? 

SK: That’s hard. I just don't think any 
single country has the best fermentation 
culture. Maybe China. China has the 
most varied and the most 
ancient fermentation 
culture and an awful lot of 
fermented foods. Historic 
records take us back 
China for sauerkraut, 
wine, all the fermented 
soy foods. 

My family all came 
from Eastern Europe, 

[which] has incredibly 
wonderful fermentations, 
and I feel really drawn 
Eastern European styles 
of fermentations and cer- 
tain European ferments 
such as kvass. It’s a bev- 
erage made of old, stale 
bread. The first time I 
tasted that, I felt like I was 
born for this flavor. 

I’m very interested in 
African traditions of fer- 
mentation. Fermentation 
is practiced everywhere. 

vital to survival. In some places it’s 
been elaborated more, but it’s practiced 
everywhere. For me, what’s exciting 
is the incredible variation in how it’s 
practiced and the similarity in how it’s 

SD: What is your personal favorite 
thing to ferment? 

SK: I have certainly been very devoted 
to sauerkraut. I don’t think there’s been 
a time that I haven’t had not just sauer- 
kraut curing but any kind of fermented 
vegetable — fermented corn relish, 
fermented okra, fermented cucumbers, 
mixing 20 vegetables together. I’ve been 
very devoted to fermented vegetables. 

I love yogurt. I've kept the same 
yogurt culture going for probably four 
years now. I probably just make yogurt 
once a month or so. I take a gallon of milk 
and make eight pints of yogurt and put 
them in pint jars. 

I mentioned my sourdough earlier. 
When I’m at home, I don’t bake a lot of 
bread, but I make a lot of savory veg- 
etable pancakes. Lately, I’ve had radishes 
in my garden and walking onions. I mix 
my sourdough starter with that and some 
eggs, grate some cheese in it and leave it 
overnight to get all bubbly. Sometimes, 
I’ll keep eating the same batter for a 
few days and keep eating it topped with 
yogurt hot sauce. 


SD: Many of our readers are experi- 
enced picklers, cheese makers and 
brewers. What's the next thing they 
should try fermenting that they may 
not have thought of? 

SK: It’s really clear to me that the 
first thing to recommend for people is 
fermenting vegetables. It's so straight- 
forward and simple; it’s so intrinsically 
safe. You don’t need any starter cultures; 
you don’t need any special equipment. 

Beyond that, it’s really 
whatever people are into. 

If you love to drink 
beer, learn to make that. 
If you love to eat salami, 
learning to dry-cure sau- 
sages is something that 
will be really rewarding. 
Baking with sourdough 
is really fun, and it’s not 
that straightforward, and 
usually there’s a learn- 
ing curve to getting the 
timing and technique 
right. 

And then there’s all 
these crazy, exotic fer- 
ments with weird names, 
and I love that world. 
That’s why I’ve written 
my books: to share. There 
isn’t an obvious next 
step for which ferments 
to do. None of them is 
rocket science. They’re 
all things that interested 
generalists can do in a standard home 
kitchen. Some of them require a little 
more special equipment than others. 
Some require the ability to control tem- 
perature to some degree. 

One area of special interest of mine 
is what I would call lightly fermented 
beverages, things that are not fermented 
for a long time to acquire a lot of alco- 
hol, but fermented for a short time to 
get bubbly effervescence, a little bit of 
a sour edge. Going into summertime, 
that’s really fun. 

SD: What was the last thing you ate? 

SK: I had lunch a little while ago. It was 
chicken soup that I made. I’m nursing 
a cold. I ate a little bit of sauerkraut on 
the side. ® 


INFO 



shelbumefarms.org. Katz will speak on 
July 20 at noon at SolarFest In Tlnmouth, 

Farms; and July 16. 6 p.m. at the Aldrich 


I'M REALLY TRYING 
TO STAY AWAY 
FROM BEING 



TolmarO/2 1 


CORN 

WHISKEY 


city market + 


present 


What's The Dish? Panel discussions on hot food issues with Vermont experts. 

www.citymarket.coop/dish 


We will release our first whiskey on 
Saturday May 24, 1 p.m. in Hardwick 


I — — 
YABIYSISE* 


intervale center 


a series for inquisitive eaters 


DISH II: 
GMOs & You 


Wed, May 21 
5:30-7:00 PM I 

ArtsRiot I 

;h bar and free snacks from City Market 400 Pine St | 

I $5 suggested donation to benefit the Intervale Center 









In the News 


in 1985 and quickly established 
a tenacious, unapologetic 
presence. More than 20 years 
later, she remains the voice of 
alternative media, with multiple 
awards and fi ve books to her 
name — three of which she 


MAY 17 1 TALKS 





MAY 16 1 THEATER 


S | n 1971, Bread and Puppet ' eater staged Birdcatcher in Hell in response 
5 I to president Nixon's pardon of Lt. William Calley, who orchestrated the 
| I My Lai massacre, one of the Vietnam Wars worst atrocities. Bright- 
§ red costumes, banners and giant masks punctuated politically charged 
a messages. Adapted for the Bush-Obama years, the show the New York 
§ Times calls "a spectacle for the heart and soul' returns to the stage as 
| part of Bread and Puppet's 50th anniversary tour. Tackling topics from 
3 Guantanamo Bay to drone warfare, original cast members reprise their 
roles to celebrate the union of art and activism. 


BREAD AND PUPPET THEATER 

Friday. Mayl6, 8 p.m., at Flynn MainStag 
Burlington. $25. Info, 863-5966. fl ynnti: 



SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITHTHELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS. 

SEE PAGE 9 
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Seeing Red 



calendar 



Everyone deserves 
safe drinking water 

Help us develop a vaccine against water-borne disease. 


We are looking for healthy adults 
aged 46-64 years. 

4 outpatient visits and 2 follow up 
phone calls over 6 months 
Volunteers are eligible for up to 
$275 in compensation 




Activities include: 

Swimming 

Parisi Speed School 
Foreign Language 
Climbing Wall 


Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 

alexandrad@edgevl.com heattierh@edgevt.com 


Williston 1 864-5351 

mlcheller2@edgevt.cc 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 


■ SPORTS & FITNESS 
"PHYSICAL THERAPY 
WKIDS& FITNESS 


WED.14 « P.SO 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh, 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: 

a.m. Free. InFo, 865-7216. 

MUSIC ft MOVEMENT WITH LESLEY GRANT: The 


TRAMPOLINE': When a socially awkward dreamer 

8 p.m. SI 2-14. InTo. 514-849-3378. 


mustc 

8 CUERDAS DUO: Soprano S 

Donations. Info. 253-7792. 

THE MUSIC ANO MAGIC OF HANDBELLS: Phil 


St. Johnsbury. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

outdoors 

FULL MOON PADDLE: Nature lovers float the 

Info. 723-6551. 


sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 


READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers ages 5 through 10 take 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
age 6. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield. 10-11:30 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: 

878-6956. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 

Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Speakers hone their 

p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Paris Italiano? 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: THE NEW BLACK': Voruba 

QUEER MOVIE SOIREE: Cinephiles explore the 
College, 6:30 pm. Free. Info, 862-9616. 

montreal 

TOP GIRLS': An all-female cast presents Caryl 


HOPE TUMUKUNDE: The vice mayor of social 
1994 Rwandan Genocide. Burlington City Hall 

theater 

North End Studio A, Burlington, 9-10 p.m. $20 
suggested donation. Info. 644-2977, artfullcup@ 

words 

CHAMPLAIN WRITER'S GROUP READING: Local 
Free Library, Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 
COMMUNITY BOOK GROUP: Readers share 

CadfaeL Cabot Public Library, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 


THU. 15 

agriculture 


bring a dish to share. Info. 223-7222. 


WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK SPRING 
CONFERENCE: Keynoter Georgena Terry of Heart of 

Resort & Spa, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. $99-159 includes 


CARO MAKING WITH KAREN: L< 

Donations. Info. 849-2420. 


CONTRA DANCE: Mover and groovers of all skill lev- 


5-8 p.m. Free. Info, 773-2747. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


BACON THURSDAY: CLASSIC CARTOON 

7-10 p.m. Cost of food; cash bar. Info, 229-2090. 


Burlington. 7-9:30 p.m. $5. Info. 864-3456. 


THIRD THURSDAY LUNCH SERIES: Researcher Kurt 


TRANSITION TOWN MONTPELIER: C 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE & FITNESS STUDIO 40TH 
ANNUAL PERFORMANCE: An all-ages show bring 

Barre Opera House. 7-9:30 p.m. 512. Info. 229-4676. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Sarah Babbitt-Spaeth 


FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

Fletcher Allen Hospital. Burlington. 2:30-5:30 p.m. 


health & fitness 


ANDROID MIND: Like-minded locals examine setf- 

5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-2930. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9 


MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents alike. Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 
Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


BRUCE ACCIAVATTI: 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age B shake their 
Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m. Fre 


'THE LAST S YEARS': From budding romances to 

Auditorium, 7 p.m. $10-30. Info. 229-0492. 
ONE-ACT PLAYS: St. Johnsbury Academy Theatre 

Massive Women Wins. Stuart Black Box Theatre. 

7 p.m. $15-20. Info, 863-5966. 

SPIELPALAST CABARET: A raucous house orches- 

May 17, 11 p.m. Burlington City Hall Auditorium. B 
p.m. $28-30. Info. 863-5966. 


dancing. 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 

environment 

VERMONT ENERGY SUMMIT: Senators Bernie 


6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 86B-3970. 


FRI.16 




LAKE CHAMPLAIN WALDORF SCHOOL FAMILY 

p.m. Free. Info. 985-2827. ext 16. 

seminars 

EMOTIONAL RESILIENCE = AUTHENTIC LIFE 
BRILLIANCE: Holistic health practitioner Robin 

223-8000. ext. 202. 

SOUL PURPOSE DEVELOPMENT CLASS: Detailed 



ROBERT NICKELSBERG: The award-winning 

p.m.; lecture. 7-8:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister, info, 425-3335. 

dance 

ADELE MYERS & DANCERS: 

8 p.m. S21-25. Info. 863-5966. 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: CHA-CHA: Samir 

7-8 p.m.; dance. 8-10 p.m. $6-14. Info. 862-2269. 
BLUES DANCE: Folks find rhythm at this grooving 

CHA CHA SOCIAL: Dancers practice their steps 

Williston. lesson, 7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-10 p.m. $8-14. 
Info, 862-2269. 


2:30-3:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 563-2427. 



WISCONSIN RISING': Sam Mayfield's documen- 

p.m. $5-10 suggested donation. Info. 863-2345. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music 

463-2018. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 

Chelsea. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 685-9987. 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

Field. Hardwick. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 755-6349. 

LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 vendors 

SOUTH END SOCIAL: Foodies join chef Sarah 




health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

FITNESS WITH MICHELLE: Led by Michelle Delaney. 


■4 5tvl 

P 1 ? 


SEVEN OAYSIES 


oemx 

O O K S 


SUN 15 I WISH HE’D TAUGHT ME HOW TO 
2PM SHAVE: DAVE LANDERS 

that fathers defy or buy P Into our 


THU 26 CHICKEN SOUP FOR THE SOUL: 
7PM RECOVERING FROM TRAUMATIC 
BRAIN INJURIES 





calendar 


Would you like a Craft Beer Festival in your area? 
The Vermont Brewers Association 

IS LOOKING FOR CITIES OR TOWNS WHO WANT TO 
EMBRACE AND PARTNER IN PROMOTING 
ONE OF THE FASTEST GROWING 
INDUSTRIES: CRAFT BEER. We ARE LOOKING 
FOR VENUES THAT CAN ACCOMMODATE 
LARGE CROWDS, INDOOR ANd/oR OUTDOOR 
AMPLE PARKING, BATHROOM FACILITIES, WIFI 
WITH EASY ACCESS TO LODGING AND RESTAURANTS. 
INTERESTED? 

E-MAIL US @ CONTACT@VTBREWFEST.COM 



Start Snapping! 

SEVEN DAYS and kids- 
BEST of the — 

beasts). 

Pet "Photo Contest 



Purrrfect Poser 

CAT PORTRAITS 

Wild Card 

EXOTIC PETS 

Silly Sibling 

KIDS & PETS TOGETHER 

Best Dressed 

PETS IN COSTUME 

Lady & the Tramp 

PET PAIRS IN 10VE/BEST PALS 


LAUGHTER CLUB: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

Burilngton, noon-T p.m. Free. InTo, 999-7373. 
YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 


kids 

ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 
Athenaeum, T0:30 a.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 
DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 

Free. Info, 878-6956. 

ELEMENTARY OPEN GYM & ACTIVITY TIME: 

Marshfield. 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 
MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit lovers 

Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 878-6956. 


Our annual Best of the Beasts Pet Photo Contest 
starts Wednesday, May 21. Check back next week 
to submit your photos at sevendaysvt.com 


DMITRY RACHMANOV: The Moscow-born pianist 

Burlington. 7:30 pjn. $10-15; free for kids 15 and 
under. Info, 863-5966. 

THE NEXT GENERATION': Young musicians 

$10-20. Info. 728-6464. 

SHEESHAM. LOTUS & SON: Mayfly joins the ac- 

748-2600. 


764-1810. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all agesjoln 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. 

STORY TIME WITH CHAMP: Readers hit up a 


Igbtq 

PEEP SHOW: 'SHIMMY!': An evening of gender-de- 

House. Winooski. 10 p.m. S10. Info. 828-577-2965. 

montreal 

'TRAMPOLINE': See WED.14. 

ATLANTIC CROSSING: The foursome kicks off the 


seminars 

WHEN FROGGY COMES A CALLIN': From bullfrogs 

ister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 

TOM STEYER: The philanthropist and advanced 


theater 

ALLEN CHURCH: Legendary fiddler and colorful 

Chase. Worcester Town Hall. 7:30 p.m. $10. Info, 
223-8635. 

'BIRDCATCHER IN HELL': Utilizing several original 

'THE LAST S YEARS': See THU.15. 8 p.m. 

'THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO': Love, revenge and 

7:30 p.m. $10-22. Info. 748-2600 or 225-6471. 

ONE-ACT PLAYS: Si 
'OZMA OF OZ': S 
SPENCERS: THEATRE OF ILLUSION: Blending the 

Paramount Theatre. Rutland. 8 p.m. $19.75-24.75. 
SPIELPALAST CABARET: See THU.15, 8 pjn. & 11 p.m. 

words 


8R0WN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bookworms voice opin- 
Alling Memorial Library, Williston, 12:30-1:30 p.m. 
MOIRA YOUNG: The award-winning author of the 

W0RD1CRAFT EXPERIMENTAL ART RHYMES: 


SAT.17 


AUTUMN'S ABUNDANT GARDEN DISPLAY: Master 

check-in, 8:30 a.m.; workshop; 9-11:30 a.m. $10; 
preregister. Info. 434-4834. 

NEW NORTH END PLANT SALE: Horticulturalists 

Store, Burlington, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. julie@ 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE\ 


PLANT SALE: 

PLANT SWAP: Home gardeners exchange the 
Marshfield, 9 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 426-3581. 


SPRING RUMMAGE SALE: Bargain shoppers 
Unitarian Universalist Fellowship. Plattsburgh. N.Y. 
WEST RUTLAND YARD SALE: More than 60 loca- 


fairs & festivals 


10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 899-3932. 

under 5. Info. 388-144; 


'THE WINNING OF BARBARA WORTH': Pianist 


dance 

ADELE MYERS & DANCERS: See FRI.16. 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE & FITNESS STUDIO 40TH 
ANNUAL PERFORMANCE: See FRI.16. 

NORM LAVALLEE PERENNIAL SWAP & BOOK 

868-3970. 

RED CEOAR SCHOOL ROCK-AND-ROLL BALL: The 

tn. 51 Main. Middlebury. 7 


'A T. REX NAMED SUE' EXHIBIT OPENING: Dinosaur 


CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers tap into the 

EMPTY BOWLS DINNER: Live tunes by Pipe and 

5-6:30 p.m. & 7-8:30 pjn. $10; preregister: limited 
KOREAN FOOD FEST: International fare treats 

tend: SS-12 for food and drink. Info. 338-7571. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Crarts. cheeses, 
totes. The Marbleworks. Middlebury, 9 a.m.-12:30 
NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: Pickles, meats 

a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 274-8206. 

NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Stock up on 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors discover 


RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

reach. Depot Park. Rutland. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local entertain- 


games 

BORDER BOARD GAMES: Players of varying 

health & fitness 

CALCIUM AND OTHER VITAL NUTRIENTS FOR 
MAINTAINING HEALTH: Nutritionist Suzanna 

CARE OF SELF SERIES: HERBALISM WORKSHOP: 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 

Room. Burlington. 12:30-3 p.m. $45. Info. 277-0180. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Glowers, crafters 
:s. Pearl Street St Johnsbury, 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

p.m. Free. Info. 223-2958. 


ECOLOGICAL MEDICINE: NUTRITION & YOUR 
MICROBIOME: Kenzie and Mika McDonald present 

preregister, Inro. 223-8000, ext 202. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.14. 9-10 ajn. 

BIG TRUCK DAY: Fire trucks, dump trucks, tow 

family, info, 864-8191. 


SAT.17 » P.56 



15 LEI 


NORTHEAST SEAFOOD 


OPEN FOR BREAKFAST & DINNER 
25 CHERRY ST, BURLINGTON, 8 0 2.864.8600, BLEUVT.COM 


Redesigned 
from every angle. 

Nothing was overlooked in the complete redesign of the Volvo S60, 
inside or out. Introductions include all-new sport seats, and Adaptive 
Digital Display, a new body design and innovative safety technologies 
just to name a few. 

THE COMPLETELY REIMAGINED VOLVO S60. 



Almartin Volvo 

Route 7, Shelburne, VT • 1-800-639-5088 • 985-1030 
www.al martinvolvo.com 




prizes Games Fool 


2455 Shelburne Rd 
Shelburne . 985-3302 


PLANT SALE! 


$3.50 - Perennials (1 qt.) 

50% off - Select 2-gal and 3-gal Shrubs 
40% off - Select Blueberries & Lilacs 


472 Marshall Ave, Williston • (802)658-2433 


GARDENER^ 

SUPPLY COMPANY v 


1 28 Intervale Rd, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
Sun-Sat 8am-6pm 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 


calendar 


Igbtq 

PEEP SHOW: DRAG KING WORKSHOP: F 

Burlington. 4-6 p.m. SI5-25. Inro, 828-577-2965. 

montreal 

TOP GIRLS': See WED.14, 8:30 p.m. 
TRAMPOLINE': See WED.14. 

music 

BELLA VOCE 10TH ANNIVERSARY 
GALA CONCERT: The ell-remale 


Vf, 

\ *.T "fife* 4 


■6O0CALSO DELU 3 U SSO FRESHSO tC C, 

sOyo 

I FROZEN YOGU 


^kxocalso . jssofpf 

SOYOBTV.COM 696 PINE STREET BURLINGTON 


Pet Celebration Event 

Saturday, May 17 th t' 10am - 2pm 


•.fv ie Brand Dog Food Br and Cat Food is 15% oil Him 518 

samples Rescue Groups & More! 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


health & fitness 


words 

BOOK SALE: 

AN EVENING WITH IRA GLASS: The mind behind 




STORY SHARING SYMPOSIUM: Rl 


TORY MCCAGG: In Bittersweet Manor, the author 


SUN.18 

agriculture 

PLANT SALE: 


community 

Bayside Park, Colchester, noon-3 p.m. $5-10. Info. 

dance 

BALKAN FOLK DANCING: Louise Brill and friends 

donation. Info. 540-1020. 

CONTEMPORARY DANCE & FITNESS STUDIO 40TH 
ANNUAL PERFORMANCE: See FRI.15. 1-3:30 p.m. 

education 


BLESSING OF THE BIKES: The 

Red Knights VT III motorcycle 
club helps locals kick off the riding 

11 a.m. $10 per bike; $5 for barbecue, inf 


OPERA COMPANY OF MIDDLEBURY: MEET THE 


COMMUNITY RESTORATIVE YOGA: Ti 

p.m. Donations, info. 603-973-4163. sanghastu- 

MEREDITH KINSEL-ZITER: In ‘Minerals: The 

SATURDAY MORNING RUN/WALK: Amateur ath- 
Peak Performance, Williston, 8-9 a.m. Free. Info. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN YOUTH SYMPHONY 
AUDITIONS: See SAT.17. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: From feathers and 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: OIMANCHES: 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Free. 


music 

BELLA VOCE 10TH ANNIVERSARY GALA CONCERT: 


FRANCOIS CLEMMONS: Tt 

Donations. Info, 877-3406. 

HANDEL SOCIETY OF DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE: See SAT.17. 2 p.m. 
MONTPELIER COMMUNITY GOSPEL 





'INEQUALITY FOR ALL': „ 

7-8:45 p.m. Donations. Info. 999-9881. 


THE FRUGAL FRIDGE: A tour of the store helps 

HOMEMADE YOGURT & RICOTTA CHEESE: Kalyn 


the Wild Heart Wellness office. Goddard College. 
Plainfield, 1 p.m. $12. Info. 552-0727. rebecca. 

SPRING BIRD WALK: Botanist Bob Popp leads a 

8-11 a.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 


RUN AROUND THE LAKE: Athletes or all ages make 

332-6020. 


SUN.18 » P.58 



Every Saturday 
Starting May 17 

The BCA Center plaza 
9am - 2:30pm 
[weather permitting] 


SEVEN DAYS 



Sweet Child 

O’Mine 


• at 6oo+ locations or check out: kidsvt.' 



calendar 



The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
900+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
and cideries, plus dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 




mw 


m !IL 


(Best 


VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA FUN RUN: 

Michael's College, Colchester, 9 a.m.-noon. $10-15; 
$30 VYOA student with team; $40 per family. Info. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed ladies of 


education 

'SPEND SMART' FINANCIAL EDUCATION 


LIBRARY LIBATIONS: Bibliophiles kickoff the 


Waltsfield. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 496-8994. 
JEFFREY MARSHALL: UVM's director of special 


H0N0RIN0 HEIRLOOMS WITH THE BEEKMAN 
BOYS & LANDRETH SEED CO.: Locavores join Brent 




INTRODUCTION TO VEGETABLE FERMENTATION: 


theater 

THE LAST 5 YEARS': See THU.15, 2 p.m. 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO': See FRI.1E. 2 p.m. 
THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIES: Mezzo-soprano 

Theatre. Rutland, 12:55 p.m. $10-20. 

Info, 775-0903. 

'OZMA OF OZ': See THU.15. 2 p.m. 

words 

MADELEINE KUNIN: The former 


MILTON COMMUNITY DINNER: Neighbors cel- 





MON. 19 


TASTE OF THE ARTS: Foodies 

Arts, N.Y.. 5 p.m. $5C 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.14. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


ti. Free. Info. 651-5012. 


agriculture 

BACKYARD COMPOSTING WORKSHOP: Eco- 

Williston, 5-6 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. B72-B111. 

INTRO TO BACKYARD HOMESTEADING: 

Williston, 6:30 pm. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

community 

PUBLIC MEETING: EXIT 17 STUDY: Locals voice 
the heavily trafficked Interstate 89 exit Municipal 

RELAY FOR LIFE CHITTENDEN COUNTY TEAM 

Free. Info, 233-6776 or 872-6309. 

SHAKTI TRIBAL BELLY DANCE WITH SUSANNE: 

Fire Studio. Burlington, 5:30-6:45 p.m. $15. Info. 


GENTLE HATHA YOGA: Students set individual 

Info. 683-4918. 

MONDAY-NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners push past 
meet-up. Peak Performance. Williston, 5:30 p.m. 


Lounge. Old Mill Building. UVM, Burlington. 12:30- 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters getac- 

Noodles. Williston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 
MORETOWN PLAYGROUP: Tykes bum off energy 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS LAST 

Set yourself .apart 


TUE.20 


film 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

River Junction. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 356-2776. 


games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 

p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

INTRO TO YOGA: Those new to the mat discover 

Free: preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

UNDERSTANDING DETOXIFICATION: GregGiasson 

Info. 223-8000, ext. 202. 

CABOT STORY HOUR: Entertaining tales and 
Library. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 563-2721. 
CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 

Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.14. 10 a.m. 
PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: BABY ANIMALS & 
MUSIC WITH ALANA: Kiddos embark on entertaln- 

Fairfax Community Library, 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 849-2420. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: See WED.14. 
YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 

Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 764-1810. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

p.m. Free. Info. 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 

FLYNN SHOW CHOIRS: See M0N.19. 

SUMMER EVENINGS WITH VERMONT TREASURES: 

House. Old Meeting House. East Fairfield, 7-9 p.m. 
$15; free for kids under 12. Info. 827-6626. 

seminars 

CAREER COUNSELING SEMINAR: Jim Koehneke 

talks 

CELEST DIPIETROPAOLO & MARIE DICOCCO: 




front porch forum com 


Go float yourself 


Book online at SatoriFIoatSpa.com 
Vermont’s commercial floatation center. 
Ask about our Float Aquacise routine. 


Need a new Vermont 
City Marathon outfit? 


Want to spruce up your 
summer workout gear? 


20% OFF SHORTS, 
TOPS &TANKS 
IN EVERY COLOR! 

15% OFF 
RUNNING SHOES 
& SPORTS BRAS! 


4050 Williston Rd,S. Burlington-863-3233.womenssource4sports.com 


T-shirts to hats 
from youth sizes to adult 
for work or play 


794 W. Lakeshore Drive I Colchester, Vt 
862-0290 I www.joannsuniiorms.com 


calendar 





Research Volunteers Needed fora Nutritional Study 

Healthy women (18-40 yr) are needed for an 8-week NIH study of 
how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. Partidpants will 
all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon completion of the study. For 
■e information please contact Dr. Lawrence Kien at 

nutritionresearch@uvm.edu 

or 802-656-9093 
Email is preferred. 


BUG ATT I 


MEETTH 
BUGATTI 

A HARD WORKING TEAM 
THAT’S DEDICATED TO 
QUALITY SERVICE AND 
TOP NOTCH BARBERING. 

COME ON IN AND HANG WITH US. 

209 BATTERY STREET, BURLINGTON, VT 802 . 652.9093 

bugattibarbers.com 


Come try the best maple creemees around 
topped with our pure maple sprinkles! 


Also check our our large 
assortment of maple products 
from maple syrup to maple jelly 
beans, maple salsa to pure maple 
candy and so much more! 


Palmer Lane Maple 
1 Old Pump Rd, Jericho 
899-8199 

Hours: ll»m-8pm daily 



WED. 21 

comedy 


GREEN MOUNTAIN COMEDY FESTIVAL: More than 





community 

COMMUNITY DINNER: Diners get to know their 



POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: See WED.I4. 
VERGENNES COMMUNITY VISIT RESOURCE 



conferences 

VERMONT/NEW HAMPSHIRE MARKETING GROUP 
CONFERENCE: From customer service to social 





talks 


THE DISH: A SERIES FOR INQUISITIVE EATERS: 


irlington. 


words 



RON TANNER: Referencing From Animal House to 



BBS-7166. 



<z 

classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


art 

EXPLORING THE CREATIVE 

860-6203. jkrlstel6Whotmail. 

INTRODUCTORY STONE 
CARVING: A Few of the great 

Sculpture Center. 636 Marble St.. 


building 


TINY HOUSE WORKSHOP: 

meet at RESOURCE'S Waste-Not 

Jun. 6-8. Cost: S285/3-day class. 
Location; ReSOURCE. 266 Pine 

TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOPS 

and sheath a!2-ft.xl6-ft. tiny 
house in Huntington, May 24-25. 




WAY OFTHE BOW, TEEN SCOUT: 

Way of the Bow: Students will 

camp. Location: ROOTS School. 

19 2 B ear Notch Rd. (GPS will Fall 
you ). Bradford ( really Corinth). 


coaching 


CREATIVE ENVISIONING: It's 

starting Jun. 2. 7-8 p.m. SS0-150 
House, 173 North Prospect St.. 
881-8675. ertc@howericlives. 


SCHOOL 


ADV. WOOD: DESIGN PROJECT: 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 





I B-Jul. 23. Cost: 5215/person: 


Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd., 

WHEEL-THROWING/INT.TO 

ADV.: Instructor: Rik Rolla. ( is 




you! 8 Wed.. 4:30-6:30 p.m.. Jun. 
25- Aug. 13. Cost: S270/person 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

Victoria. 598-1077. 

D SANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


strSTO/Mrour. class. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757. 

design/build 

INTRODUCTION TO 
SOLIDWORKS: Learn the basics 

Understanding CAD will open 



MY DRUG USE 

IS BECOMING A REAL PROBLEM 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE - VE 


classes 





It's The Point's 

W1RLD TOUR! 


Listen to 
The Point to win 
a trip to 
Red Rocks 
Amphitheater 
outside Denver for 


The 


point 

M Inrlpnpnrlpnt Rai 


Independent Radio 


104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE EvEIIL A V, 


classes 




music 



A s MyraFlynndescribesitover 
the phone, her search for a pro- 
ducer for her next record sounds 
a little bit like speed dating. 

“I've been working with one to two 
producers a day, doing some recording to 
get a feel for whether or not I have chem- 
istry with them," Flynn says. But it may 
be the location of the studio hops rather 
than their pace that makes Flynn's latest 
adventure so notable. She’s speaking from 
Los Angeles, the homebase of her new 
management team, which is setting her up 
to cut a new record over the summer and 
promote it with touring and appearances 
after a fall release. 

LA is the latest move up the profes- 
sional ladder for Flynn, who grew up in 
Randolph and spent the better part of the 
last decade building a career in Vermont 


as a singer and songwriter — butnotin 
the acoustic Americana vein of many of 
her compatriots. Instead, Flynn focused 
on increasingly polished explorations of 
neo-soul, producing three solo records 
between 2009 and 2013. Hardworking, 
determined and above all realistic, Flynn 
eventually came to the conclusion that if 
she wanted to go big with her career, stay- 
ing in Vermont wasn’t an option. 

In 2011, Flynn made the move to Brook- 
lyn. The relocation meant the chance to 
jump full-on into the East Coast’s most 
vibrant music scene and get a bit closer 
to the national media spotlight. But, says 
Flynn, Brooklyn also forced her to step up 
her game. 

“The challenging nature of being lost in 
the city and being up against people who 
are really great musicians was important," 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OFTHE ARTISTS 
SEE PAGE 9 



she says. “Trying to rise above that level 
was something I needed and really appre- 
ciated. Not that there weren’t challenges 
in Vermont, as well. But I needed to go to 
Brooklyn to get to the next step.” 

According to Flynn, her New York 
move paid dividends almost immediately. 
Shortly after arriving, she met a group 
of musicians she describes as "the band 
members who are going to be best friends 
and with me for life." One of those musi- 
cians, Plushgun drummer MattBogdanow, 
produced her last record, the soulful, rock- 
tinged Half Pigeon (2013). 

If Brooklyn forced Flynn to change 
things up abit musically, the borough’s 
denizens willingly accepted her approach 
to songwriting, including the expression of 
her Irish and African American roots. 

“The music has changed, because the 
musicians have changed," says Flynn. “But 
my freak-of-nature, weird way of writing 
songs and my infl uences 
all still work. The Ver- 
mont folk infl uences. 

The Celtic infl uences 
from my father. The 
soul that comes from my 
mother and my family. 

People appreciate it as 
long as it’s raw and vul- 
nerable and real and you 
'leave it all on the stage,’ 
so to speak.” 

Despite Brooklyn’s charms, Flynn’s de- 
sire to “be where the work is" pushed her 
away. She considered Australia, and even 
visited there, but decided it would mean 
starting from scratch — something she 
didn't want to do. On her way back to the 
States, she stopped over in LA, where an 
email to a musician she admired led her 
to her current team. Although she hasn’t 
moved to LA permanently — she still 
maintains her apartmentin Brooklyn, and 
stays with an aunt and uncle when in LA 

— Flynn will spend July and August in the 
studio cutting her new record. And while 
she’s excited about the hunt for a producer 

— which included a recentstop atBaby- 
face’s Brandon's Way studio — choosing a 
studio is just the fl rst step in the process. 
After that, she’ll have to line up musicians 
to work with. She’s quick to point out that 
decisions in that regard will be made in 
collaboration with the production team 
and won’t be entirely hers. That said, she’d 
love to bring at least one Vermonter to LA 
for the sessions: pop master and frequent 
collaborator Gregory Douglass. 

"Gregory produced my sophomore al- 
bum," Flynn says. “He’s absolutely one of 
the most talented people I have ever met 
and I would love to have him with me 
wherever I am.” 


As for songs for the record, Flynn 
doesn’t rule out writing new ones. But 
she’ll likely draw from the vast archive 
she’s already assembled. 

"I’ve got hundreds of songs in the bank," 
Flynn says. “It’s just a matter of whether or 
not they will fi t the project. The idea here 
is to take the recording quality to the next 
level.” 

Helping her produce a new record isn't 
all Flynn’s new management team will do. 
They’ll be on the lookout for any num- 
ber of opportunities, from licensing tunes 
for fi lm and commercial work to booking 
tours. As she explains it, "Their job is to 
assemble a team for me that sticks. That’s 
the new model. I want to encourage every- 
one to take this route, instead of holding 
out for the lottery ticket of a record label 
that might not o ( er that same team-like 
support and mightbe more like, 'Sign here, 
we’ll shelve you until the market feels 

right.’ It's quite nice to 
have people looking out 
for my best interests." 

Meanwhile, for those 
Vermont fans who miss 
seeing Flynn perform 
live, they’ll have plenty 
of upcoming opportu- 
including this 
Friday, May 16, at the 
Higher Ground Show- 
case Lounge opening for her longtime 
idol, Melissa Ferrick, and Saturday, May 
17, at the Tupelo Music Hall in White Riv- 
er Junction with fellow neo-soul singer 
Res. Flynn has 23 gigs booked for June, 
including shows in Burlington, Montpe- 
lier, Shelburne, Plainfi eld and Randolph. 
And sometime in the (somewhat distant) 
future, she intends to return to her home 
state on a more permanent basis. 

"I still considerVermonthome, and I 
miss it every day,” Flynn says. "Someone 
in the music business once told me, Ver- 
mont is so great, but you have to earn it to 
be able to go back there and do music and 
just relax.’ 

"I love that, because I want to go back to 
Vermont and just chill out with my family 
and friends, but I feel like I need to do this 
hustle for at least fi ve more years. Then I 
will have earned the right to go there and 
live permanently again." © 


INFO 

Melissa Ferrick and Myra Flynn, Friday, May 
16, at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in 
South Burlington, 7 p.m. $15/17. AA. 

Acoustic Sessions with Res and Myra Flynn, 
Saturday, May 17, at the Tupelo Music Hall in 
White River Junction, 9 pjn.$15. AA. 


I STILL CONSIDER 
VERMONT HOME, 

AND I MISS IT EVERY DAY. 

MYRA FLYNN 
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Brand New Heavies 

Given last week’s mea culpa over my 
misrepresentation of bow thayer's live 
album Eden: Live at the Chandler in 
a recent review, a few items planned 
for that column had to be shelved. 

The biggest casualty was a chance to 
fully debrief on the spectacle that was 
Waking Windows 4, two weekends ago 
in Winooski. It was, in highly technical 
music-journalist parlance, the tits. 

Even in the abbreviated amount 
I was able to catch — I missed the 
Saturday and Sunday festivities because 
I was out of town — the energy circling 
the roundabout was electric. The 
festival had a palpable buzz this year 
that reached beyond hardcore music 
fans and resonated with more general 
audiences. And that’s key. One criticism 
that could be made of previous WWs 
was that they felt a little too cool, which 
can alienate your average weekend 
warrior. I’ve never agreed with that 
criticism — Waiting Windows has 
always had a welcoming vibe — but 
I understand it. Indie crowds have a 
reputation for music snobbery, and 
nobody wants to go to a show and feel 
like the dork they were in high school. 

But even given the decidedly 
underground bent of the WW4 
programming, I noted a wide cross- 
section of attendees, from rabid 
scenesters to casual concertgoers. That 


tells me Waking Windows has crossed 
just enough into the local mainstream to 
inspire curiosity with larger audiences 
while retaining its cool cachet. And that, 
friends, is a really exciting development. 
For one thing, it means future festivals 
should have enough fan support — aka 
money — to continue growing and 
attracting even more talented and 
noteworthy artists. Few words in the 
English language make my soul weep 
more than the word “brand,” especially 
when applied to music. But a brand 
is exactly what Waking Windows is 
becoming. And in this case, that’s a 
great thing. 

Shortly after the festival concluded, 
the two primary architects of Waking 
Windows, Angioplasty Media and MSR 
Presents, announced they were merging 
into a new production company called 
Waking Windows Presents. On the 
surface, that doesn't mean a whole 
hell of a lot. The two groups had 
essentially been functioning as one 
entity for the past few years anyway, 
coproducing shows everywhere from 
tiny South End studio spaces to the 
Higher Ground Ballroom to the First 
Unitarian Universalist Society church 
in Burlington. That won’t change. The 

^mfculture 
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difference is the new name, and it’s 
important for a subtle reason. 

Because the Waking Windows 
festivals have been so successful, the 
name now carries more recognition 
with casual fans than either Angioplasty 
or MSR could have individually. So 
it makes sense to capitalize on that 
cultural currency. Why? Because then 
you can do things like score the coup 
of the year: neutral milk hotel for a 
two-night nin at the Higher Ground 
Ballroom on September 9 and 10. 

(BTW, if I have to explain to you 
who NMH are and why that’s an 
amazing get, we may need to start 
seeing other people. Also, given that 
Grand Point North falls a few days later, 
on September 13 and 14, we’re looking 
at one of the all-time great weeks for 
rock music in Vermont. You have my 
permission to call in sick to work now.) 

Back to the point, if the NMH show 
is any indication, and I believe it is, 
Waking Windows — both the festival 
and the production company — has 
arrived as a major force in the local 
music scene. And that’s good for 

Bite Torrent 

Speaking of festivals, this Saturday, May 
17, the Magic Hat Brewing Company 
will host the fourth annual Heavyfest at 
its South Burlington brewery. Assuming 
anyone from MH will still speak to me 
after I confessed my distaste for their 
flagship beer, #9, in a recent polarizing 
beer article for this paper, I might even 
show up. Based on past experiences, it's 
a really fun day. 

This year’s lineup includes funky 
Chicago-based headliners the main 
squeeze and brothers past oflshoot 
American babies. On the local angle, 
check out funk rockers gang of thieves, 
who just released an excellent new 
record, Thimderfunk. ryan ober (ex- 
invisible jet) has long been one of my 
favorite local singers and guitarists. 

And his new band, ryan ober and the 
loose ends, have one of the funniest and 
most honest blurbs I’ve seen recently. It 
reads: “Ryan Ober and the Loose Ends 
are a whole lotta dudes in various states 













Harmonic Theory 

The list of artists with whom chromatic 
harmonica virtuoso gregoire maret has 
collaborated is pretty incredible. Among 
others, it includes Pat Metheny, George 
Benson, Herbie Hancock and Sting, 
and with good reason. As JazzTimes 
put it, Maret plays “with the chops of 
Toots Thielemans and the soul-searing 
expression of Stevie Wonder.” The 
gregoire maret ouartet performs at the 
FlynnSpace in Burlington on Saturday, 
May 31, as part of the 2014 Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival. 

WED. 14 


EG SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Spa 


FRI.16 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Padre Pauly {Indie folk). G p.m.. don 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Cajun 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis 


HE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): SI 


CLUB METRONOME: ‘No Diggity' '90s Night 9 l 
EAST SHORE VINEYARD TASTING ROOM: Thunc 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Live Music. 8 p.m . I 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Ft 


stowe/smugys area 


MANHATTAN Pi: 


JUNIPER: The Cl 
MANHATTAN PI 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Tl 


middlebury area 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & ! 


CHARLIE O'S: Sorry 





FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 
POOL TABLE & DARTS 


. DRINK SPECIAL: 

maple white 


ChamplainIaneS 

I 2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne • 985-2576 • champlalnlanes.com' 


CHECK OUR WEBSITE FOR... 
COMEDY NIGHT, MUSIC 
S SPECIAL EVENTS 



(Comcast. 


FLYNNSPACE DANCE 

ADELE MYERS 
& DANCERS 

"THEATER IN THE HEAD" 

Fri. & Sat., May 16 & 17 at 8 pm 

Spoasofi TgM Madia SEVEN DAYS 


•flynncenter.org or cal! 802-86-flynn today! — 
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of denim playing original rock and folk- 
rock-ish songs about 3 or 4 subjects.” 
Well put. 

Rounding out the local contingent 
are grundlefunk, a Burlington-based 
supergroup of sorts whose ranks 
include members of funkdafied local 
bands serotheft, potbelly, the move it 
move it and dr. ruckus. They play polka 
music. (No, not really.) 

As always, Heavyfest is curated 
by and benefits the volunteer-run 
nonprofit Big Heavy World. In addition 
to being generally awesome, BHW 
operates on a shoestring budget as a 
record label, public listening library, 
online music shop and community 
radio station, among myriad other noble 
pursuits that make the rest of us seem 
really, really lazy by comparison. 

Meanwhile, in Morrisville, Moog’s Place 
is hosting its third annual Hammer 


Jam, a daylong festival that benefits the 
Lamoille County Habitat for Humanity. 
At last count, 30 acts were slated to play. 
That’s too many to dish on in full here. 
But some highlights include mountain- 
blues stalwarts the eames brothers band, 
bluegrass outfit the hillside rounders, 
rising honky-tonk singer Lesley grant, 
country staple mark legrand, folk 
rockers the john daly trio and self- 
described “folkalicious” ensemble 

TALLGRASS GETDOWN. 


Last but not least, when the Lake 
Champlain Maritime Festival 
announced the lineup for the 2014 fest, 
astute observers may have noticed there 
was no show scheduled for Friday, 
August 8. 1 confess I didn’t catch that. 
But in retrospect, the lack of a Friday 
show should have triggered a red flag 
that something big was likely in the 
works — or that fest organizers had 


dropped the ball by not booking a show 
in a prime-time slot Fortunately, it was 
the former scenario. 

On Monday, Higher Ground 
Presents, which handles booking for 
the festival, announced that punk rock 
is coming to Burlington’s Waterfront 
Park in the persons of the offspring, bad 
religion, pennywise and the vandals. 

(That sound you’re hearing is 
15-year-old me freaking the eff out. And 
no, my voice hasn’t changed yet Thanks 
for noticing.) 

For those under 30, next to Green 
Day, the Offspring were about the most 
popular punk band on the planet in 
the mid-1990s. Yeah, sure, they played 
a decidedly commercial brand of pop 
punk that purists sneer at — and with 
reason. But I admit I wore out my copy 
of their 1994 record Smash in the tape 
deck of my trusty old Honda in high 
school. Fortunately, Offspring will be 
playing that record in its entirety, in 
addition to some new stuff, apparently. 
Whatever. Of the four bands, I'm 
probably least excited to see the 
Offspring. 

As much as I love Bad Religion 
and the Vandals, I’m personally most 
pumped to catch Pennywise, whose 
1995 record, About Time, suffered a 
similar fate as Smash in the mandibles 
of my car stereo. Along with bands like 
the queers, nofx and locals the fags — 
that last one was gogol bordello front 
man eugene hutz’s old BTV band, in case 
you didn’t know — Pennywise were 
among my earliest entry points into 
punk. So having the chance to mosh 
down memory lane should be a lot of 
fun. I just hope my mom drops me off at 
least two blocks away from the show. © 





POSITIVE 

PIE" 


MONTPELIER 



5, 17 SOULE MONDE 
5.23 HFINQUE 

5. 30 FORI FRIDAY W/SflTTfl SOUND 

5.31 MICHAEL BELLRR 

8 THE RS-IS ENSEMBLE 
6,° 7 MO HOLLA 
6,13 STEADY BETTY 
6.20 YEE 
6.27 TOUGHCATS 


VENUI 


r NIGHTCLUB 


JUNE 


FOAM PARTY 3 


13 alive 

1 9 - ANOTHER LOST 


1 8 - 802 graduation party 

20 - BURLESQUE FEST. 


Y SATURDAY NIGHT 

GHT MIX DOWN 
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CLUB DATES 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: An Evening of Paul Sli 

POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): TT 

WHAMMY BAR: Miriam Bernard 



ic gareiss are 


Folked Up Independent of each other, emma beaton and n 
rising young stars in traditional folk circles. Beaton is an acclaimed vocalist, cellist and 
banjo player who has been lauded for her work as both a soloist and with bands such as 
Crooked Still and Joy Kills Sorrow. Gareiss, meanwhile, has toured the globe dancing, 
singing and playing bouzouki with the likes of the Chieftains, Tim O’Brien and Uncle 
Earl. But Beaton and Gareiss’ work together might just be their finest. Spare, melodic 
and beautiful, the duo’s delicate take on tradfolk is simply stunning. This Saturday, May 
17, the two play an intimate show at On the Rise Bakery in Richmond. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Art Decade MOOG'S PLACE: Granite Junction (Americana). 9 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Nomad (rock), 9 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Zephrus All 


middlebury area 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & : 


stowe/smuggs area 


5 middlebury area 


Entertainment (Top 40), 9:1 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: T1 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Andy Pitt (blues 
WHAMMY BAR: The Usual Suspects 

stowe/smuggs area 



THURSDAYS 
j 1/2 PRICE NACHOS 

Magic Hat Nacho Night 
Come in for Magic Hat beer specials 
and 1/2 price nachos 


OPEN FROM 11:0QAM*9:D0PM SON-TOE 
11:00AM-10:00PM WED & THU 
liaOAM-lldOPH (BAR UNTIL 11:30PM) FR1 & SAT 


authentic mexican cuisine 


FIND YOUR ULTIMATE RIDE! 

ULTRA ENDURANCE / 24-HOUR DAOIK / BIKEPACKING REMOTE DES1HATKW TRAIL / BACKC0UNTRY BEING / SINGLETRACK 

2014 SPEARFISR \ 2*14 II0SE1IIII 

I f- , & T ( ( ^ •• 

Speaifis). Think hug. Now lliink ionier. Both bikes featuring exciting new Split Pivot real suspension. 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


REVIEW this 

The Bumping Jones., 
Playgrounds 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

After performing at the Otis Mountain 
Get Down in Elizabethtown, N.Y., 
last September, holding a residency 
at Manhattan Pizza & Pub this April, 
and regular gigs at Nectar's and Club 
Metronome, Burlington favorites the 
Bumping Jones have had plenty of 
exposure in the lead up to their debut 
full-length record. The band has even left 
the Queen City to spread the good word, 
landing a February show at Fontana’s in 
New York City's Lower East Side. Their 
new album, Playgrounds, a follow-up to a 
pair of earlier EPs, delivers more of what 
those who have caught them live likely 
want: feel-good, infectious rhythms. 

The band wisely opens the album 
with danceable, "let's-boogie" sounds 
on the breezy funk tunes “Synesthesia" 
and “Ellipsis.” The latter cut, while 
certainly fun, is also an ideal track for the 
bittersweet feeling of changing times. 
Graduating college seniors might find 


Sorry Mom, 
Spaghetti 

(GREEN MOUNTAIN RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

When metalcore caught fire from the 
hardcore-punk scene in the 1990s, it took 
off like a bottle rocket. While staying 
true to the simplistic, get-you-to-mosh 
song structures of hardcore, many bands 
started integrating more technical and 
melodic aspects of metal. It boomed 
almost overnight. When the smoke 
cleared, the bands that evolved with the 
transition went on to influence hordes of 
younger bands. The effects are seen today 
as this genre continues an endless merging 
of styles. One fine example is Sorry Mom, 
from West Braintree, Vt. 

Borrowing melodic shades from the 
likes of Shai Hulud and the relentlessness 
of Converge, Sorry Mom’s debut EP, 
Spaghetti, delivers four fast, efficient 
songs with a double-edged ethos of hope 
and resistance. One might not guess 
that Spaghetti, which was produced, 
engineered and mastered by Vincent 
Freeman, was recorded at Americana 
stalwart Bow Thayer’s Woodshed Studio 
in central Vermont. 

“Straight Up Livin’ Real Life” kicks off 
the EP without any hesitation. Vocalist 



running for something that's approaching 
anyway,” and later, “I'm no fortune teller 
but baby I can tell what I’m in for.” 

The pep slows down just a bit with 
the fourth track, 'Wrapped Up,” where 
trumpeter Katie Richter shines on vocals 
with a low, strong voice that complements 
the rise and fall of the jangly sax. 

The album’s strength is in the music 
itself, while lyrics generally take a back 
seat. The animated and friendly rivalry 
among the band's talented players — 
guitarist Ben Chussid, drummer Eric 
Fanning, bassist Zach Zimmerman, and 
trumpet and sax man Reuben Jalbert 
works well, creating a call-and-response 
sound that feels new with even' listen. 
Standout tracks include “&mparsand,” 



band follows suit. Gradually slowing to a 
stop midway, it takes off into the distance, 
ending with a breakdown to incite any 
moshers in the pit. Crushing guitar tones 
and persistent vocals relent only on the 
last note. 

Social and environmental issues 
course through Spaghetti. Characteristic 
of the hardcore movement. Sorry Mom’s 
unapologetic proclamations are not 
original, though they sound sincere. 

Drummer Justin Aronson leads “Push 
It Back” with chaotic twists and turns. 
This track is cohesive and exemplifies 
Sorry Mom’s strengths, both lyrically and 
dynamically. Aronson gives Spaghetti the 
speed and ferocity these songs call for. 

On “Here’s Where the Fun Begins,” a 
Ferris Bueller quote launches a fast and 
meaningful two minutes and twenty-six 
seconds. Jacques channels the timbre of 
young Sean Ingram of Coalesce, asking, 
’Why can’t we heal this world?/ Do better 
things to keep the peace ... spread the 
hope inside of me?” 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


a sprawling, eight-minute number with 
plenty of back-and-forth instrumentals; 
“Catacombs,” a psychedelic headbanger 
that will call you to the dance floor; and 
the closer, “On Rewind," which allows 
Connolly to wind down the energy long 
enough for listeners to refill their drinks 
and perhaps, as the song title suggests, 
play it again. The only moment that causes 
some pause is the title track. With a fiery, 
almost angry opening fit for driving in the 
fast lane, it’s a noticeable departure from 
the easygoing vibe of the other tunes. 

The final verdict? At a quick eight 
tracks, Playgrounds by the Bumping Jones 
is just downright fun. Listen to it when 
throwing open your windows to welcome 
spring, having a barbecue with friends or 
shaking off a bad mood. 

The Bumping Jones play an album- 
release party this Saturday, May 17, at 
Nectar's in Burlington. Playgrounds is 
available at thebumpingjones.bandcamp. 


SCAN THIS PAGE WITH LAYAR 
TO LISTEN TO TRACKS 


□ 


Guitarist JT Day is on throughout 
Spaghetti. Contributing a well-balanced 
mix of melody and distortion, he provides 
consistent hooks while rounding out the 
feel of each song. 

“March of the Anxious” reveals 
frustration with the lock on the doors 
of City Hall. It also suggests how to fix 
what’s wrong by “tearing apart what's 
fake.” This quickly shifting song about 
revolt might not worry the band members’ 
parents as much as the town clerk. 

On face value, Spaghetti seems to 
have a juvenile theme, but its content 
says otherwise. Many good bands break 
up far too soon, especially within the 
hardcore scene. One can only hope Sorry 
Mom is not one of them. These guys have 
managed to come together, write and 
record material in six months flat. The 
sounds on Spaghetti expose a tight and 
powerful outfit that has just scratched the 
surface. 

Sorry Mom play Charlie O’s in 
Montpelier this Thursday, May 15. 
Spaghetti is available at sorrymomvt. 
bandcamp.com. 

JUSTIN CROWTHER 




W5.14: SPRING FUUG i AJ BUGBEE 

52 Will Dilute * 52 (lufts * Pools 10PM 


ThS.15: OPEM FORUM DJS 
with MATTED COHEW lOPkl 

F5.16: SALSA with JAH RED 3PM 
DJ DAKOTA & THE VT UIIIOIJ 11PM 

SaS.17: OPEII MIC with STEVE HARTMAM 6PM 
ELECTRIC TEMPLE with D JAY BAROM & ATAK 10PM 
Su5.18: BIMGER. WEATHERSKY & TAR IGUAMA 

(be band showcase) 9PM 

Tuesdays: KARAOKE with ENICEE CALLAM0VA 

54 Well Drinks * 52 Dialts • S3 Shots • Pools 9PM 

BBBBa 






music 


CLUB DATES : 


SUN.18 


burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Kyle Stevens 









Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 
HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Many 



TUE.20 


stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE'S KNEES: Danny Ricky 

northeast kingdom 

THE STAGE: Open MIc. 5 p.m.. 

MON. 19 

burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Standup Comedy 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 
Family Night (rock). 10:31 

Night with Melody. 10 p.r 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PL 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




Chittenden county 


Chittenden county 


Night 7 pm.. free. 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Old Time Music 

SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open Mic 

stowe/smuggs area 


stowe/smuggs area 



Express Yourself New York City's spottiswoode a his enemies 

traverse a wide expanse of musical terrain, from straight-ahead rock to gospel hymns to 
jazz balladry and beyond. Theirs is an evocative, shape-shifting sound that never lingers 
long on any one style. But don’t call them eclectic. As enigmatic front man Spottiswoode 
will tell you, "We are expressionists!” Duly noted. Spottiswoode & His Enemies play the 
Skinny Pancake in Burlington this Friday, May 16. 




The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seuen Days. 



Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 







art 


Fresh Faces 


"Under 30," Chaffee Downtown 




I n previous years, the Cha~ ee Art Center’s an- 
nual juried exhibition “Under 30” consisted 
of 3 0 artists not yet 30 and was held in the 
Rutland establishment’s historic mansion, 
whose many rooms accommodated a large, salon- 
style show. This year, ongoing renovations at the 
Cha" ee main site required both a move to its alter- 
nate downtown space and a di' erent approach. 

The Cha' ee Downtown gallery is a smaller, 
rectangular space with large windows looking onto 
the street. While it lacks the expansive elegance of 
the Art Center, the room fi Us quickly with people at 
opening-night receptions and feels convivial. 

This year, the Cha' ee’s exhibition committee 
invited artists under the age of 30 to apply, but 

ultimately accepted just six 
of these and asked them to 
I ! 1 1 j 1 1 | submit up to six works each. 

The resulting show a' ords a 
deeper look at these young 
artists, all Vermonters in their twenties, than the 
larger sampling has done in the past. 

Nicole Carpenter’s 27-by-34-inch “Engage- 
ment” is a red-hued photograph of a nude female 
torso. The woman’s hands cover her breasts, while 
another pair of hands wraps around her waist. 

The pose is tender, yet its color shifts the context 
to a sexual one. Carpenter’s paintings also focus 
on hands in an almost mystical way: disembodied, 
coming from darkness. 

Six assemblages by Steven J. Mestyan II consist 
of rough wooden boxes — ranging in size from 15 by 
19 inches to 19 by 34 inches and mounted on pedes- 
tals — that hold photographs and found objects. In 
his artist statement, Mestyan writes that he “draws 
inspiration from what is discarded, forgotten and 
unnoticed.” He thinks of his work “as sort of a win- 
dow that allows the viewer to see how I internalize 
the world around [me], good or bad.” Mestyan creates 
narratives with found trash, including rebar, knob- 
and-tube circuitry, a black plastic pipe that serves as 
a vase, broken -o' glass bottle tops, bone and the soles 
of decaying shoes. 

Mestyan’s sepia-tone photographs of nude female 
ii gures and abandoned structures are prominent in 
his assemblages and evoke a sense of foreboding. This 
work may provide “windows,” but, closed on all but 
one side, the boxes also convey the sense of an open 
casket where memories are laid to rest. 

Kristen Partesi uses line and symbol in her paint- 
ings to create colorful, bold images. Her highly styl- 
ized symbols, which look like both script and gra ( ti, 
appear to be words but are indecipherable. "The Es- 
sence,” a three-panel painting — two panels are 12 by 
24 inches each; the third, 16 by 20 inches — uses long, 
curving lines that resemble organic forms, like plants 
sprouting in spring. In other works, including “The 
Core” (16 by 20 inches), Partesi adorns her broad script 
with crushed fl owers. In her artist statement, she dis- 


cusses this series in terms of rebirth. “The in- 
corporation of dried fl ower petals — something 
once so beautiful ... that has died, is now fl nding 
a purpose once more,” Partesi writes. 

Sarah Karczmarczyk works primarily in 
charcoal and pastel. Her 48-by-36-inch, mixed- 
media sculpture “Seeing Tree,” exhibited on a 
pedestal in the gallery’s center, holds surprises 
on closer inspection: From its dark trunk and 
multiple branches, many wide-eyed faces peer 
out. It’s full of life, even though the heads are 
disembodied, as if they were visitors from an- 
other world. Karczmarczyk’s charcoal and pas- 
tel drawings, hung nearby, have a similarly play- 
ful, even childlike quality. 

A SHOW FEATURING YOUNG ARTISTS 

IS BY DEFINITION AN EXHIBITION 
OF THEIR EARLY WORK. 

On the opposite wall, Kristine Chartrand’s 
six prints, matted and presented in simple black 
frames, show a consistency and polish that 
distinguish them in this exhibition. Her color 
monoprints are particularly attractive interpre- 
tations of the natural world. While Chartrand’s 
explorations are abstract, she allows elements 
of the original fl owers, seeds and natural sur- 
roundings to remain recognizable. The resulting 
I images are both lyrical and approachable. 

Nate Mosseau’s photographs are informed 
by travel, anthropology and art. His artist state- 
ment describes journeys to more than 25 countries 
over the past three years, yet his images do not con- 
stitute a travelogue. Rather, they capture what a trav- 
eler sees but a tourist often misses. Mosseau’s photos 
are quiet, sometimes sober refl ections of life, culture 
and humanity. While their locations aren't always 
revealed, the artist’s a, nity for seeking knowledge 
about the world’s people is apparent. 

A show featuring young artists is by definition 
an exhibition of their early work. Yet, as the pieces 
in “Under 30" reveal, early work can also be highly 
inventive. Each year, as the Chaffee's staff seeks out 
and curates selections by younger artists, they also 
aim to present energetic ideas and fresh takes on ar- 

MEG BRAZILL 


INFO 

‘Under 30,* artwork by Nicole Carpenter, Kristine Chartrand, 
Sarah Karczmarczyk. Steven J. Mestyan II, Nate Mosseau 
and Kristen Partesi. ~ rough June 6 at Chaffee Downtown in 
Rutland, chaffeeartcenter.org 





ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 

Chittenden county 

‘BEASTS AND BOTANICALS': Artist books by 

Friday. May 16. 6-9 p.m. May 16-June 16. Info. 
734-7363. Rae Harrell Gallery in Hinesburg. 

‘ONLY ONE: SINGULAR PRINTS GROUP SHOW: 

-PERILOUS PIGEONS’: An exhibit of artworks honor- 
Saturday. May 17, 6:30-8:30 pan. May 17-August 


barre/montpelier 


THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 
WRITING': Jack Rowell s 12 black-and-white. 

Tucker PHILIP GODENSCHWAGER: Cartoon 

May 24. 2-4 p.m. May 20-0ctober 10. Info 885-3061. 

ART EVENTS 

LIFE DRAWING WITH HUNTER EDDY: A session 

Burlington, Wednesday. May 14, 6-8 p.m.$10. Info. 
860-4972. 

ACRYLIC PAINTING CLASS: Classes including 

Thursdays. 6:30-9 p.m. $25/30. Info. 775-0356. 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 

9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 


PLEIN AIR OUTDOOR DAY: The Milton Artists' Guild 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


State College. PO Box 919. 
Lyndonville, VT 05851. Quimby 


ONE ARTS OPPORTUNITIES: 


ONGOING SHOWS 


'ABSTRACT TERRAINS': Paintings by Tom Cullins, 

May 18. Info. 865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery, BCA 

ALEXIS KYRIAK. ATHENA TASIOPOULOS & 

MARIAN WILLMOTT: Curated by ONE Arts 

ANONYMOUS: CONTEMPORARY TIBETAN ART: 

AND HERB VOGEL: ON DRAWING : A collection of 

past 40 years. -EAT: THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': 

BROOKE MONTE: Paintings, tiles and prints by the 
Burlington artist Through May 31. Info, 660-9005. 

BRUCE R. MACDONALD: The Visible Indivisibles 

Through June 30. Info. 800-639-1868. The Havoc 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY SENIOR ART SHOW: Artwork 
Mt Mansfield. Colchester. CVU and Essex high 
Wednesday. May 28. 6 pan. Info. 660-9005. Arts " 


Burlington. Through October 1. 

QUIMBY GALLERY: Now 


STATE OF BEINGS': A 






6. Exhibit will be July 22 to 
August 30. Studio Place Arts, 
Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

WATERBURY ARTS FEST: 

Waterbury. Inlb. 496-6466. 


and NYC artists that explores 

Outdoor Sculpture Exhibit July 

Paypal, or mail ONE Arts, PO 
532 Burlington. VT 05402 




‘CLOSE AT HAND’: Twenty UVM senior art students 

and Gallery, UVM Dudley H. Davis Center, in 

DEBORAH HOLMES: Oil landscapes of the 
Champlain Valley. Through May 31. Info, 863-6458. 

DENIS VERSWEYVELD: Paintings and sculpture 

July 31. Info, 862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in 

GREGG BLASDEL & JENNIFER KOCH: An exhibit 

GROUP SHOW: On the Rrst floor, works by Brian 

Teresa Davis. Curated by SEABAi. Through May 31. 


May 31. Info. 859-9222 RETN in Burlington. 

JEAN CARLSON MASSEAU: Large, limited-edition 

JESSICA REMMEY: Photographs that capture the 
859-9222. The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 
KATHERINE LUCAS: Abstract paintings by the 

KYLE THOMPSON & STEPHANIE LARSEN: -Sibling 

art of his sister. Through May 31. Info. 859-9222 
SEABA Center in Burlington. 

LEAH WITTENBERG: 'At Witt's End.' cartoons by 
June 12. Info, 343-1956. Nunyuns Bakery & Cafe In 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESt9SEV~ENDAYSVT.COM 
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BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.7S 

Vermont artists. Through May 27. Info. 735-2542. 

Info, 865-7166. Maltex Building in Burlington. 

Marcia hiLL& cindy Griffith: Landscape 

Curated by SEABA. Through May 31. Info, 859-9222. 
VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

bar. Through May 31. Info. 318-2438. Red Square in 
MiLdred beLtre: 'Dream Work." abstract construc- 

863-1104. Rose Street Co-op Gallery In Burlington. 
Vermont artist Through August 2. Info. 652-4500. 

May 31. Info. 578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 

May 31. Info. 578-2512. The Soda Plant in Burlington. 

SEABA. Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. Speeder & 

Through June 30. Info. 363-4746. Flynndog in 


489-4960. Silver Image Studio in Burlington. 

488-7727. ArtsRiot in Burlington. 

Seaver. Through May 31. Info, 865-7166. City Hall 



30. Info, 324-2772, Comfort Inn & Suites in South 


"New Blooms." w 


Sunday. May 18. 4:30-6:30 p.m. Through May 16. 

the Vermont artist. Through May 30. Info. 651-7535. 




sarah rosedah L: "31 Days of Mary Oliver," paint- 




Kyle Thompson and Stephanie Larsen Kyie 

Thompson — also known around Burlington by hisD J name Fattie B. — and his sister. 


Shelburne artist Second floor. Through May 30. 


Stephanie Larsen, each has a unique take on iconic Vermont images. Thompson cites 
pop artists Andy Warhol and Keith Haring as influences and wants his depictions of 
traditional local landscapes to “explode off the page in bold hues and unexpected color 
schemes." He takes photographs that "capture the allure of the region's scenery," then 
runs them through a range of filters and lenses to make the colors pop. Larsen, a folk 
artist, does reverse acrylic paintings on reclaimed, wood-frame windows. Her works are 
inspired in part by the styles she encountered while traveling in Eastern Europe. Their 
playful shared exhibit, called "Sibling Rivalry," is at the SEABA Center in Burlington 
through May. Pictured: "Barn and Tree," by Kyle Thompson and "Through the Birch,” 
by Stefanie Larsen. 


Chittenden county 






barre/niontpelier 

7864: so Me suffer so Much’: With objects. 

December 31. Info, 48 5-2183. Sullivan Museums 
a na ca MPani Le: "Lapins Agiles," studies in 
Through May 31. Info, 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room In 

the local artist Through June 16. Info. 233-3338. 

Blinking Light Gallery In Plainfield. 




ART SHOWS 


DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: "Re-envisioned,' works 








stowe/smuggs area 

CAROLYN MECKLOSKY: 'Dreams, Memories 




STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SHOWS » P.79 



‘Lost Gardens of New England’ Just in time for 

spring’s arrival, the Sheldon Museum in Middlebury has rolled out an indoor and 
outdoor exhibit paying homage to the region’s rich history in “gardening arts.” The 
indoor section of the exhibit features drawings, watercolors, pastels and oil paintings 
that depict garden-design trends through the centuries, culled from Historic New 
England’s collection; and glass-lantern slides of 1930s Vermont country gardens from 
the museum’s permanent collection. Also inside, contemporary color photographs by 
Shelburne Farms’ woodlands manager Marshall Webb are juxtaposed with black-and- 
white archival images from the estate. Outdoor works by two contemporary Vermont 
sculptors lure visitors into the Sheldon’s own gardens; whimsical wooden sculptures 
by Shoreham’s Norton Latourelle, and a steel-and-moss tower by Charlotte artist Ethan 
Bond-Watts, Through August 10. Gallery talk on Wednesday, May 14, at noon. A tour 
of Middlebury-area “hidden gardens” is Sunday, June 8, noon to 5 p.m. Pictured; "The 
Grange, Codman Estate, Lincoln, MA, 1898” by Sarah Fletcher Bradlee Codman. 


TENT SALE 

THE BIG ONE 

BB1 BENNINGTON POTTERY • FURNITURE 

UHaAiil GLASSWARE • TABLE LINENS • ACCESSORIES 

pottirs N8RTH 


MAD SAVINGS IN THE TENT, PLUS 

20% OFF 

STOREWIDE 


* EXCLUDING BENNINGTON POTTEBS Fll 


127 COLLEGE STREET, DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 863-221 


Orcana Gardens 8c Greenhouses 

A Treat for Every Gardener 



Certified Organic Plants for Vermont Gardens 

Herbs, Hanging Baskets, Flowering Perennials, 
Annual Flowers, Spring Vegetable Seedlings, Seeds, 
Jams, Farm Grown Herb Blends and more! 

Eggplant seedlings have hit the floor and our unique 
hanging baskets are bursting with blooms! 



Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont 
Phone; 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws f"il 


SEVEN DAYS 


HOSTED BY... 



Stowe , VT 



a 


1-Spy Live! 


RUSTY NAIL • THURSDAY, MAY 29 
6:30 P.M/TIL 9:30! $5 • 21+ 

J-lt-teck, 5i*tetectiu tk 

TWca3*A 3op ^Hcct SwtoitaMMejAt 
GjiedfRigeA and GimuajA j^ow 


Visit sevendaysvt.com to RSVP 



mad river 

valley/ 

ivaterbury 

MARCUS RATLIFF: Recent 
30. Info. 767-9670. BigTown 

middlebury area 

COMMUNITY ART SHOW: An 


KEVIN DONEGAN: "Lock Is Key and Other 

LOWELL SNOWDON KLOCK AND JEAN CANNON: 

" rough June 30. Info. 247-4956. Brandon Artists 

Center in Rutland. 

champlain islands/northwest 

FRANK TIRALLA: A new oil-on-linen series features 
Info. 933-6403. Artist in Residence Cooperative 

upper valley 

DAISY ROCKWELL: "Girls. Girls. Girls."' paintings of 


Book Arts Guild of Vermont The annual spring show 

of the Book Arts Guild of Vermont, titled “Nature: Beasts and Botanicals,” displays 42 
works by 17 artists. Their handmade books feature original writing and illustrations, 
and many employ creative and unconventional binding techniques. Also on display are 
marble sculptures by Kevin Donegan; and oil and acrylic paintings by Rae Harrell, Loy 
Harrell and Gloria Reynolds. The latter also conform to the "beasts and botanicals” 
theme, "It’s going to feel like a jungle in here when we’re done,’’ quips Rae Harrell. 
Through June 16 at the Rae Harrell Gallery in Hinesburg. Reception on Friday, May 16, 
6-9 p.m. Pictured: "Animali Italiani” by Debra Kraemer. 


northeast kingdom 

‘BEFORE I DIE*: For this 


outside Vermont 

"EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition of 









NEW IN THEATERS 

FADING GIGOLO: John Turturro as a gigolo with 


GODZILLA: I 

sour memories of Godzilla 1996? Director Gareth 

Elizabeth Olsen. Ken Watanabe and Juliette 

Bijou. Capitol, Essex. Majestic. Palace, Sunset. 
Welden) 

MILLION DOLLAR ARM: Jon Hamm plays a sports 

Night) directed. (124 min. PG. Bijou. Capitol. Essex. 
Majestic. Palace, Roxy. Stowe) 

ONLY LOVERS LEFT ALIVE: You knew this had 

Mia Wasikowska. (123 min. R. Savoy) 

NOW PLAYING 

THE AMAZING SPIDER-MAN 2** Andrew Garrield 

BEARS ***1/2 Disney brings usthisfamily-friend- 

BRICK MANSIONS** An undercover cop and an 

action hit District B13. starring Paul Walker in one 
Delamarre (Taken 2) directed. (90 min. PG-13) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


DIVERGENT **1/2 In a future society where 

novel, directed by Neil Burger (Limitless). With 
Theo James. Kate Winslet and Miles Teller. (139 

discovered after her death in 2009. (83 min, R) 


more. (100 min, R) 

HEAVEN IS FOR REAL **1/2 Greg Kinnear plays 


bestseller. With Kelly Reilly and Thomas Haden 
Church. Randall Wallace (Secretariat) directed. 
(100 min. PG) 


Dune. (90 min. PG-13) 

LEGENDS OF OZ: DOROTHY'S RETURN* Dorothy 


LE WEEK-END**** A long-married British couple 

(93 min, R) 

MOMS’ NIGHT OUT*The growing Christian film 

(October Baby) directed. (98 min. PG) 
NEIGHBORS**** Seth Rogen and Rose Byrne 

THE OTHER WOMAN 1/2 *Three women who 

Waldau. (109 min. PG-13) 

THE RAILWAY MAN*** Colin Firth plays a train 





Rain water from strong storms flows over roofs and driveways, 
picking up debris along the way. Stormwater can pollute our 
streams and Lake Champlain. You can help slow the flow of 
stormwater and help keep our waterways clean. 


SMART 


EMSi* 

www.smartwaterways.org 


A program of the Chittenden County 


Regional Stormwater Education Program 



Cleaner Water 




THE DAYSIES 
ARE FFERENT! 


V ir 

NOMINATE DESIGNATE 

MAY 28-JUNE13 JUNE18-JULY1 
Write in your Pick the best from 

favorites. top finalists. 


& 

CELEBRATE 

JULY 30 
See who won in 
Seven Days! 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 







LazM-theaters 



Offering Traditional, Non-Traditional, 
and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 




Opera Company of Mtddlebury Presents Rossini's 


May 30, June 5 & 7 - 8:00 PM, June 1 - 2:00 PM, 2014 
Tickets: wwwJownhalitheater.org 802=382=9222 


132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www.lavignefuneralhome.com 





MOVIE CUPS = 


NOW PLAYING « P.83 


You Are Cordially Invited to 


to the 2011 animated family hit from Blue Sky 

UNDER THE SKIN**** Scarlett Johansson plays 


NEW ON VIDEO 


and Rooney Mara. [126 min, R) 




World War II battle In 3D action-movie style. With 
Yanina Studillna. [131 min. R) 

THAT AWKWARD M0MENT*l/2 A romantic 


Hike, Bike, Glide, Gallop, 
Run, Snowmobile, Mush, 
Saunter or Snowshoe 
Your Caboose Off. 


w 



E 


^ftfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


THE NEW LAMOILLE VALLEY RAIL TRAIL IS DESTINED TO BE A ONE OF A KIND, FOUR 
SEASON RECREATIONAL EXPERIENCE AND THE LONGEST RAIL TRAIL IN NEW ENGLAND. BUT 
WE NEED YOUR HELP TO COMPLETE AND MAINTAIN VERMONT’S EAST-WEST ADVENTURE. 


RSVP 

LVRT.ORG 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Did you miss: THE DEN 


is available on VOD. and I finally got a c 


In the weekly Movies You Missed & More feature, I review 
movies that were too weird, too cool, too niche or too 
terrible for Vermont's multiplexes. 


Should you catch up with them on DVD 
or VOD, or keep missing them? 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 


HELP MAKE THE RAIL TRAIL, A REAL TRAIL. 


HE SAID WHAT? 

For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 


This week I'm watching: DECEPTIVE PRACTICE 




One career ago, I was a professor of film studies. I gave 
that up to move to Vermont and write for Seven Days, 
but movies will always been my first love. 


In this feature, published every Saturday on Live Culture, 
I write about the films I'm currently watching and 
connect them to film history and art 



Off ★ ★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



fun stuff 





NEWS QUIRKS by roland sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Before three men who broke into a lin- 
gerie store in Houston, Texas, could steal 
anything, one with a revolver backed 
into another holding a rifle. Surveillance 
video showed the jolt caused the rifle to 
fire, “which then spooked the suspects,” 
police Officer Jeff Brieden said. Believing 
they were being fired upon, both armed 
men opened fire, discharging nearly 
a dozen rounds, one of which went 
through a mannequin, before all three 
fled. (Houston’s KHOU-TV) 

Australian police investigating the mur- 
der of Russell Hammond, 49, arrested 
Gareth Giles, 26, after they found his 
18-point, step-by-step plan detailing the 
perfect murder, written two months 
before Hammond’s body was found. 
Supreme Court Justice Betty King said 
the murder plan corresponded with the 
actual killing in “a remarkable way." (In- 
ternational Business Times) 

Life’s Ironies 

Former New York City police officer 
Gilberto Valle, 30, who was convicted 
of conspiring to kidnap, murder, cook 
and eat women, was assigned to cook 
for his fellow inmates at Manhattan's 
Metropolitan Correctional Center. The 
so-called cannibal cop earns 44 cents an 
hour making breakfast and lunch. (New 
York'sDmTy News ) 

After BrettBouchard, 17, lost his right 
arm while cleaning a pasta-making ma- 
chine at the restaurant where he worked 


in Massena, N.Y., the Elks Lodge raised 
money to help defray his medical bills by 
holding a pasta dinner. (Potsdam’s North 
Country Now) 

After Sir Young,20, pleaded guilty to 
sexual assault in Dallas, Texas, he faced 
up to 20 years in prison. 

Instead, Dallas County 
District Judge Jeanine 
Howard ordered him to 
serve 45 days in jail and 
then "start 2 50 hours of 
Community Service at the 
Rape Crisis Center." 

(Dallas Observer) 

Former Illinois State Rep. 

Keith Farnham, 66, who 
twice sponsored bills call- 
ing for tougher penalties 
for child pornography, 
was charged with possession of child 
porn. In addition, authorities linked 
Farnham’s email account to an online fo- 
rum where users chat about their sexual 
preference. "12 is about as old as I can 
handle,” Farnham reportedly said in one 
chat. "I love them at 6, 7, 8." In another, 
he declared, "I wish I had access to all 
the vids and pics ever made.” ( Chicago 
Tribune ) 

After successfully campaigning for a 
stricter anti-gay law, Ugandan pastor 
Martin Ssempa could be charged under 
that same law, according to Mbarara 
University of Science and Technology 
professor Paul Kaliisa. "Pastor Ssempa 


has, if anything, promoted homosexu- 
ality where he is allegedly trying to 
fight it," Kaliisa said, pointing out that 
Ssempa repeatedly screens gay porn to 
his congregation, ostensibly to show it 
is evil. "Very soon people are going to 
get used to the idea at some point, men 
can have sex with fellow 
men, and armed with 
the knowledge Ssempa 
has distributed, they will 
know exactly what to do." 
(B ritain’s Gay Star News) 

When Guns Are 
Outlawed 

Police accused Jeffrey 
Willard Wooten, 50, of 
robbing a Waffle House 
restaurant in Norcross, 
Ga., with a pitchfork, 
which he used to force 
workers into the back of the restaurant 
while he grabbed the cash register and 
ran. “It wouldn't be an offensive weapon 
in your garden,” police Chief Warren 
Summers said, “but it was in a Waffle 
House." (fltlanta Journal-Constitution ) 

Tangled Web 

A 30-year-old employee at Japan’s big- 
gest travel agency forgot to order 11 buses 
for a high school outing, so the day be- 
fore the trip he wrote a note purporting 
to be from a student threatening suicide 
unless the trip was canceled. He gave 
the note to the principal, who decided to 
go ahead with the excursion as planned. 


After no buses arrived the next morn- 
ing, regulators from the Japan Tourism 
Agency raided the offices of JTB Corp, 
which promised to punish the worker. 
The school, meanwhile, rescheduled 
its trip with a different agency. (Agence 
France-Presse) 

Sounds of Silence 

Sales of gun silencers are booming, 
according to the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives, which 
noted the market soared 37 percent in 
2013, resulting in a nine-month backlog 
for ATF approval of registrations. Silenc- 
ers, which sell for between $750 and 
$1,300, are just one way gun owners are 
accessorizing their firearms purchases, 
according to gun-industry analyst Ben 
Shim of CRT Capital Group in Stamford, 
Conn. Other popular add-ons are flash- 
lights, laser scopes, stock, pistol grips 
and rail systems for attaching even more 
accessories. (CNN) 

A new anti-noise law aimed at late-night 
revelers in Arlington County, Va., bans 
"wailing" after 2 a.m., and also yelling, 
shouting and screaming. The County 
Board pointed out it’s the first in metro 
Washington, D.C., to target “over-conver 
sation," or the human voice. "We’re not 
Mayberry RFD,"board member John Vi- 
hstadt said, “but we’re not Manhattan on 
the Potomac either.” (Washington Post) 


Hie so-called 
cannibal cop 
earns 44 cents 
an hour making 
breakfast 
and lunch. 


jen sorensen 

OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE NOW DISPROVES AMY CONNECTION 

between vaccines and autism, yet many people still. 
REFUSE TO VACCINATE THEIR KIDS. AS OUTBREAKS BECOME 
MORE COMMON, HERE ARE SOME... 



GET WELL GIFTS FOR THE UNVACCINATED 




Harry bl Iss 


UNDErworl D Kaz 






RED MEAT barrel-bottom bathysphere OQHnO PI 



ELF CAT 

a comic strip ay 

TAWES KOCHALKA 








SPECIAL SUMMER SIZZLER 





SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


MEN WoMEN 


W5WEN AegfagWBMEII 

simplethings life offers. Meeche.42.Q 


lady seeking same. sparky_13.26. □ 

eventually. vthippiegr!802. 24. Q 


W5IVIE2V . MEN 


can't get Much better 


Spent 14 years in Brooklyn (NY|. recently 








i7,0 


CliRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 








muck AND eating a 












te. Mrf ixltl988. 26, □ 


College, class of 2005, with a BA In One 


myself every night, t Mbhiker. 67. Q 




nightworker. technOangel. 20. CJ 

uhhh ... sorry. kazary42. 28. □ 


' 'le. lovetocuddle 56. □ 


with. Hit me up! biezzyl982, 31 
kind heart seeks true love 


find her attractive. sudsOO. 64. Q 




MEN sEEKINg IffEIM 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


women 


bit shy but int 



tEtiShEStur NmEoN 


before sex. Discreetf etishf an. 26. □ 
SomEoNE to pi AYwith 


MEN 


For groups, BDsM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

OWES 


Exub ErANt. Excit Abl EENthu SiASt 


JuSt r El Ax & h AVE fu N 




prof ESSioNAI Domi NAtrix for hirE 








look] Ng for pi AY mAt E 


bm/wf kINk pAIr SEEkS cur VY 
Sub Slut 




curiou S, hot NY, rEADY to Di ScoVEr 


In service to us. kinkpair. 30, Cl] 
You Ng coupl E SEEki Ng fu N 

her mid 20s to early 30s ready to 






thEgo to guY 

DEIt Aof V ENuS 

I ooki Ng to h AVE SomE fu N 

with you! CJ10321.21, □ 


biSExuAI coupl E, mAI E AND f EmAI E 

.female, 24. about 145 lbs. We are 


opEN SEASON for uNicor NS 

explore? Tall, handsome male and 




IjoiA wiAe. cawieflo'i in 



Ask 

Athen A 

My boyfriend sucks at oral sex. He says he loves going 
down on me, but he is so bad at it, and I don't have 
the heart to tell him. I really like him, but I dread 
going to bed with him. I end up rushing to the sex 
part, and sometimes I'm not really ready, so the sex 
is unsatisfying. How do I tell him without hurting his 
feelings? How can I make him better? 

0,i 


o rally f rustrated 


people are weird. We are so picky about what we eat 
and drink, and the style of our home, clothes and car, 
but when it comes to sex, we can't seem to ask for 
what we like. If you were craving a chocolate cupcake 
with vanilla buttercream frosting and the bakery only 
had carrot cake, which you despise, would you get 
it anyway? no! other than worrying about hurting 
this guy's feelings, what’s the difference, really? ask 
yourself, why are you uncomfortable specifying what 
you want? 

I'm all for honesty. If your guy can't handle you 
telling him how you like your sex, then perhaps he 
isn't the right guy for you. But right now you're being 
both dishonest and unfair by not even telling him! 
Who the hell is going to advocate for you if not you? 
as always, honesty is the best policy. Continuing 
to hold back will put your relationship on a false 
foundation. 

a II that said, do talk with him in a non threatening 
and sensitive way. This guy loves to pleasure you and 
seems enthusiastic about oral sex. Don't discourage 
him! Find an opportunity when you're not in bed to 
tell him you've been thinking about sex. He'll perk up 
and listen, I'm sure. Tell him you enjoy being with him 
physically but would like it even more if... (fill in the 
blank), suggest experimenting next time — which is 
likely to be soon. 

While you're at it, invite him to tell you what 
he likes, too, and how you can Improve on your 
techniques, oral or otherwise. Then, next time you're 
in bed and he starts to head south, give him gentle 
guidance — but don't hold back, r emember, he likes 
you and wants to make you fee I good, a nd you can 
return the favor! 

Make it playful. Have fun! I ife is too short to 
bother with bad sex. 




, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.coni 



S;ACR£D Mcwmtalaj 


Studio 

Friday May 30 ,h 
5pm to 9pm 

215 College Street, 3rd Fir 



IsPb 


V If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


dating.sevendaysvt.com 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 






TONY BENNETT / RON CARTER TRIO / BIG CHIEF DONALD HARRISON 
MACEO PARKER / EDDIE PALMIERI LATIN JAZZ BAND / BELSZBEHA 
BENNY GOLSON QUARTET / REGINA CARTER SOUTHERN COMFORT 

DECILE l\1 C LORI N SALVANT / GEOFFREY KEEZER TRIO / JERRY BERGONZI QUINTET / JULIAN LAGE 
GREGOIRE MARET QUARTET / LINDA OH SUN PICTURES QUARTET / WARREN WOLF & WOLFPACK 
THE JENNIFER HARTSWICK BAND / DAWN OF MIDI /VALERIE JUNE /ALAN EVANS’ PLAYONBROTHER 
THE NTH POWER / JOSH PANDA / FREDERICKS BROWN / KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 

TICKETS & INFO: 802-86-FLYNN OR DISCOVERJAZZ.COM 
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D€ALeR.C.»M 


FreePressMedia 


VERMONT! 


\fmity 




That’s American Apparel 



